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The  great  hall  of  the  Boston 
College  Library  terminates  in  a 
handsome  screen  of  carved  oak 
with  glass  lancets,  above  which  is 
an  alabaster  Ecce  Homo.  This  par¬ 
tition,  the  full  height  of  many  an 
old  Norman  cottage,  is  of  insig¬ 
nificant  proportions  below  three 
scaling  arches,  the  central  of 
which  points  upward  to  the  fa¬ 
miliar  Roman-numeraled  clock. 

Below  this  clock  and  above  the 
wood  partition,  much  of  an  alcove 
is  visible.  The  eye  is  instantly 
drawn  in  delight  to  the  Oriel 
stained-glass  window,  portrayals 
in  sun-begotten  glory  of  the  pious 
heros  and  dread  dragons  of  epic 
poetry.  The  central  of  these,  the 
poet  Dante,  ascends  into  Paradiso. 

But  it  is  to  another  poet  that 
this  room  is  lodging  and  shrine. 
Here  enshrined  are  what  he 
termed  ”my  withered  dreams.” 
Here  is  lodged  he  who  prophesied: 

"I  hang  mid  men  my  needless  head, 
And  my  fruit  is  dreams,  as  theirs 
is  bread: 

The  goodly  men  and  the  sunhazed 
sleeper. 

Time  shall  reap,  but  after  the 
reaper 

The  world  shall  glean  of  me,  the 
sleeper.” 

Most  of  us  know  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Collection  and  its  location.  A 
white-on-black  sign  to  the  left  of 
the  room’s  entrance  informs  the 
passing  stranger  of  its  content. 
Most  of  us  have  read  and  perhaps 
have  been  induced  to  memorize 
the  Hound  of  Heaven,  but  our 


knowledge  of  Francis  Thompson 
remains,  so  to  speak,  on  this  side 
of  that  wooden  partition.  It  is 
said  that  the  door  to  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Room  opens  rarely  to  admit  a 
Boston  College  undergraduate.  It 
is  simply  symptomatic  —  of  the 
prophet  in  his  own  country.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are 
"on  the  outside.”  To  look  in,  then, 
if  not  to  go  in,  is  our  invitation  — 
to  look  in  upon  the  Francis 
Thompson  Room.  There  is  no  bar¬ 
rier  but  only  a  screen  between 
the  great  hall  of  the  student  and 
the  alcove  of  the  scholar. 

Recently  to  a  group  of  its  new 
students,  the  School  of  Education 
introduced  as  one  of  the  College’s 
proud  boasts,  the  Thompson  Col¬ 
lection.  These  students  Were  duly 
and  quite  genuinely  impressed. 
They  were  treated  to  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  glimpse  of  a  poet  than  the 
classroom  study  can  possibly  af¬ 
ford.  The  neat  script  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  own  hand,  written  in  his  own 
notebooks,  they  read  as  if  cau¬ 
tiously  leaning  over  the  poet’s 
shoulder  to  do  so.  In  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Father  Terence  L. 
Connolly,  S.J.,  the  curator  of  the 
collection,  who  personally  guided 
them,  they  detected  that  respect 
bred  of  this  Christian  gentleman’s 
familiarity  with  the  poet.  From  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
Father  Connolly  spoke  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Thompson,  the  poet,  not  of 
Thompson  the  anthologized  poet, 
the  only  Thompson  known,  it 
seems,  to  many  teachers,  as  to  most 
students,  of  English  literature. 
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Father  Terence  L.  Con¬ 
nolly,  S.J.,  Founder  of 
the  Thompson  Collection. 


In  point  of  fact,  the  Thompson 
Room  exists  because,  as  a  teacher 
of  English  literature,  Father  Con¬ 
nolly  felt  the  need  of  an  adjunct 
to  the  general  classroom  material 
on  Thompson.  Accordingly,  "the 
original  object  of  this  collection 
was  to  gather  together  source  ma¬ 
terial  that  would  throw  light  on 
the  interpretation  of  Thompson’s 
poetry.”  From  this  limited  aim 
has  developed  the  collection  as  we 


know  it  today,  comprising  48  5  of 
Thompson’s  manuscripts  and  427 
volumes  by  or  about  the  poet. 
Among  the  manuscripts  are  45 
notebooks  in  the  poet’s  own  hand 
including  the  famous  Ushaw 
notebook.  The  size  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  assemblage  mark  it 
as  a  real  treasure.  And  yet  it  re¬ 
mains  Father  Connolly’s  intention 
that  it  be  functional.  This  is  not 
a  collection  for  the  literate-but- 
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non-reading  collectors,  nor  even 
for  the  contortionist  reader-col¬ 
lectors  who  value  supremely  those 
volumes  whose  pages  remain  un¬ 
cut. 

Besides  serving  as  a  source  of 
material  for  students  and  of  course 
largely  for  specialists,  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Collection  is  maintained  for 
another  purpose.  And  the  telling 
of  this  second  purpose  entails  a 
sketch  of  the  early  development 
and  growth  of  the  Collection. 

Father  Connolly  had  sought  the 
realization  of  a  certain  ideal  in 
poetry.  This  he  found  in  the  poet¬ 
ry  of  Francis  Thompson.  Thomp¬ 
son  himself  had  expressed  this  as 
his  aim:  the  union  of  Sanctity  and 
Song. 

One  of  the  original  manuscripts 
preserved  at  Boston  College  is 
Thompson’s  essay  "Form  and 
Formalism.”  It  reads  in  part: 
"Theology  and  Philosophy  are  the 
soul  of  truth;  but  they  must  be 
clothed  with  flesh,  to  create  an  or¬ 
ganism  which  can  come  down  and 
live  among  men.  Therefore  Christ 
became  incarnate,  to  create  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Be  it  spoken  with  reve¬ 
rence,  a  great  poet  who  is  also  a 
great  thinker  does  for  truth  what 
Christ  did  for  God,  the  Supreme 
Truth.” 

In  speaking  of  a  portrait  of 
Thompson  which  is  displayed  in 
the  Collection,  Father  Connolly, 
hearkening  to  this  ideal  expressed 
by  Thompson,  has  said:  "Whoever 
fails  to  understand  this  ideal  of 
Thompson  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet 
cannot  hope  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  his  poetry.” 
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We  borrow  these  words  in  order 
to  append  to  them  one  thought  of 
our  own:  that  failing  to  under¬ 
stand  this  ideal,  held  in  commu¬ 
nion  by  Thompson,  Father  Con¬ 
nolly,  and  the  artist  Lavalle,  one 
fails  to  understand  the  Thompson 
Collection  and  its  purpose. 

That  second  purpose,  far  more 
important  than  the  aiding  of  re¬ 
search,  is  that  the  Collection  by 
its  presence  here,  and  by  its  very 
existence  may  serve  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  Francis  Thompson. 

When  in  1932  Father  Connolly 
undertook,  as  an  outgrowth  of  his 
initial  project  of  supplementing 
his  classroom  material,  an  edition 
of  Thompson’s  poetry,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  man, 
Seymour  Adelman.  As  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Adelman  had  read  in  an  an¬ 
thology  the  Hound  of  Heaven. 
He  was  impressed.  But  was  this, 
then,  a  tour  de  force  of  a  minor 
poet?  Certainly  Thompson  had 
been  given  scant  attention  in  the 
literature  course  which  Adelman 
had  followed.  But  curious,  he 
went  to  a  library  and,  reading 
more  of  Thompson,  discovered  in 
him  a  poet  of  stature.  To  remedy 
what  he  was  saddened  to  find  was 
an  universal  ignorance  of  the 
merits  of  Thompson,  Adelman 
initiated  a  collection  which,  after 
ten  years,  was  sufficiently  signifi¬ 
cant  that  it  ranked  second  in  the 
world  only  to  that  of  Wilfred 
Meynell,  Thompson’s  friend  and 
literary  executor.  From  England, 
Meynell  about  this  time  confided 


in  an  interview  that  he  was  con¬ 
siderably  gladdened  to  note  one 
spark  of  interest  in  Thompson  in 
an  America  which  largely  knew 
him  not.  This  was  the  Adelman 
Collection,  which  in  1937  came  to 
Boston  College.  With  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  associated  the  name  of  its 
founder. 

Included  were  such  items  as 
the  galleys  of  Sister  Songs,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poetry  Thompson  had 
written  about  two  of  the  Meynell 
Children,  and  a  prose  piece  en¬ 
titled  "The  Church  and  Kindness 
to  Animals,”  and  of  course  many 
more.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  rapid  growth  for  the  Collection, 
for  the  following  year  Father 
Connolly  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  some  of  the 
manuscripts  owned  by  Mr.  Mey¬ 
nell,  and  returned  possessing  a 
good  many  of  these,  the  gracious 
gifts  of  Wilfrid  Meynell.  These 
items,  of  more  significance  in  gen¬ 
eral  than  what  was  already  in  the 
Collection,  also  succeeded  in  near¬ 
ly  trebling  its  size.  There  were 
some  20  notebooks  of  the  poet, 
containing  first  drafts  of  poems, 
unpublished  items,  prose  regard¬ 
ing  quotes  from  books  Thompson 
had  reviewed.  Also  there  were  let¬ 
ters,  presentation  copies  and  first 
editions. 

From  1940  when  Father  Con¬ 
nolly  was  able  to  say  that  thanks 
to  Mr.  Meynell  and  the  kindness 
of  other  friends,  the  Collection  in¬ 
cluded,  in  addition  to  its  "founda¬ 
tion,”  the  Adelman  Collection,  al¬ 
most  twice  again  that  number  of 
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Mrs.  Edward  C.  Donnelly,  Donor'  of 
the  Edward  C.  Donnelly  Collection. 


items,  the  Collection  grew  until  in 
1948,  when  Wilfrid  Meynell  died 
and  Father  Connolly  returned  to 
England  and  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  the  Collection  those  items 
which  had  remained  in  Mr.  Mey- 
nell’s  possession.  The  Collection, 
then,  and  now,  comprises  all  that 
could  be  desired  of  the  legacy  of 


a  poet’s  effects,  with  few  signifi¬ 
cant  exceptions. 

Of  this  last  and  large  acquisition 
it  ought  to  be  said  that  scarcely 
half  the  items  are  now  in  display 
in  the  Collection.  Much  labor  in 
cataloging  the  remainder  is  yet  en¬ 
tailed. 

There  is  much  to  be  found  in 
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the  Collection  as  it  now  stands, 
perhaps  something  rather  different 
for  each  of  us.  Discoveries  made 
in  the  Thompson  Room  range 
from  the  highly  scholarly  and  im¬ 
measurably  profitable  findings  of 
Father  Connolly  to  the  potpourri 
of  the  curious  and  the  whimsical. 

Father  Connolly  has  unearthed, 
from  the  periodicals  in  which  they 
were  printed,  some  245  unsigned 
book-reviews  and  criticisms  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thompson.  Consequent  to 
his  discovery,  in  the  notebooks  of 
Thompson,  of  certain  lists  of 
books,  quotations  from  books,  and 
comments  by  the  poet,  Father 
Connolly  made  use  of  letters,  of 
payment  slips  from  publishers, 
and  of  references  in  some  of 
Thompson’s  signed  articles,  in  or¬ 
der  to  identify  these  unsigned  art¬ 
icles  as  works  of  the  poet. 

What  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  the  literary  world,  the 
full  stature  of  Thompson  the  crit¬ 
ic,  comes  to  us  by  way  of  inci¬ 
dental  discovery. 

From  an  entry  in  a  book  owned 
by  one  of  Wilfrid  Meynell’s 
daughters  comes  Thompson’s  en¬ 
try,  1897:  "The  end  of  the  poet. 
The  beginning  of  the  journalist. 
The  years  of  transition  com¬ 
pleted.”  Before  he  died  ten  years 
later,  Thompson  did  the  bulk  of 
his  prose  work.  He  treated  such 
subjects  as  his  contemporary  poets, 
the  great  mystics  of  the  Church, 
Roman  empresses,  the  early 
Church,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Roman¬ 
tics,  and  the  literatures  of  Amer- 
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Fra  nciscus  Christificatus 

Thief  that  hast  leaped  Heaven* s  star-spiked  wall  I 
Christ* s  exultant  bacchanal ! 

Wine  smears  on  ihy  hand  and  foot 
Of  the  Vine  that  struck  its  root 
Deep  in  virgin  soil ,  and  was 
Trained  against  the  reared  Cross ; 

Nay ,  thy  very  side  its  stain 
Hath ,  to  make  it  redly  plain 
How  in  the  wassail  quaffed  full  part 
That  flown  vintager ,  thy  heart. 

Christ  in  blood  stamps  Himself  afresh 
On  thy  Veronica-veil  of  flesh. 


Francis  Thompson 


ica,  France,  Italy  and  Russia.  Pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  was  his  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  of 
which  the  original  manuscript  is 
prominently  displayed  in  the  Col¬ 
lection. 

As  a  literary  critic,  Thompson 
strove  "to  touch  nothing  of  the 
author,  but  his  literary  qualities.” 
Of  Thompson’s  critiques,  much 
has  never  been  published  despite 
an  early  edition  of  them  by  Wil¬ 
frid  Meynell  and  the  collection 
by  Father  Connolly. 

A  glance  cast  here  and  there,  to 
the  cases  on  the  walls  or  to  those 
on  the  floor,  will  provide  a  more 
personal  insight  into  the  character 
of  Thompson  and  of  this  collec¬ 
tion,  than  any  listing  of  facts  or 
cataloging  of  items  provided  here. 
But  a  few  of  our  own  glances  gave 
us  to  know  that  Thompson  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  European  tongues  and  as  well 
into  Japanese,  Yiddish  and  Latin. 
Too,  it  appears  that  Thompson 
himself  did  translations  of  several 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  poems,  that  he 
criticized  his  friend  Coventry  Pat¬ 
more’s  translation  of  -Saint  Ber¬ 
nard.  We  find  side  by  side  a  letter 
from  Thompson  to  Patmore  apol¬ 
ogizing  for  not  having  posted  an 
earlier  letter  for  lack  of  stamps 
and  a  letter  written  by  Thompson 
to  the  widow  of  Patmore  at  the 
death  of  her  husband.  In  this  let¬ 
ter  he  whose  tools  were  words  felt 
as  all  men  do  their  insufficiency. 
We  note  an  itemized  account  of 
Thompson’s  income  and  expend¬ 
itures  over  a  certain  period,  coun¬ 


tersigned  by  Thompson  and  show¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  some  £  9.  Along 
one  floor  case  is  ranged  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  essay  "The  Church 
and  Kindness  to  Animals,”  in 
which  the  author  reveals  a  tender¬ 
ness  towards  the  brutes  and  a  wit¬ 
ty  reductio  ad  absurdum  for  those 
who  conceive  them  as  being  more 
than  brutes.  Also  in  the  way  of 
humor  we  see  an  high-blown  in¬ 
secticide  ad  of  Thompson’s  day  to 
which  the  poet  has  added  inter¬ 
pretative  commentary.  At  the  two 
far  ends  of  one  wall  case  we  find 
tape  recordings  and  disc  records  of 
some  of  the  poems.  There  have 
been  twenty-five  musical  adapta¬ 
tions  made  of  certain  of  the 
poems,  some  of  these  recorded. 

A  final  impression  of  this  room, 
and  one  which  figures  importantly 
in  our  overall  view  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Collection,  is  that  provoked 
by  the  sight  of  the  four  large 
portraits  which  hang  there.  These 
are  of  Francis  Thompson,  of  Alice 
and  of  Wilfrid  Meynell,  and  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Donnelly  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband. 

Neighboring  the  Thompson 
Collection  are  collections  of  the 
works  of  these  three  others,  con¬ 
taining  most  of  the  works  and 
many  of  the  original  manuscripts 
of  each. 

Together  these  four  represent 
a  literary  cell.  The  interaction 
among  them  on  the  planes  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  of  Christian  frater¬ 
nity  is  an  admitted  influence  upon 
the  individual  growth  of  each.  To 
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Coventry  Patmore,  Thompson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  that  to  him 
alone  could  he  speak  his  heart.  To 
the  Meynells  he  addressed  in  dedi¬ 
cation,  "To  you,  O  dear  givers!  I 
give  your  own  giving.’’  In  the 
Collection  as  in  life  these  four  are 
well  met. 

Self-termed  the  sleeper  of  whom 


the  world  would  glean,  Francis 
Thompson  has  left  his  death-born 
dust  beneath  his  native  soil.  But 
his  immortal  remains,  they  are 
here,  in  this  room;  here  they  rest, 
here  they  sleep,  the  "withered 
dreams”  and  in  sleep  they  are 
voiced  and  are  heard,  and  wait  for 
"The  Perfect  Morn.” 


snowflakes  in  the  park 

The  sable  pond,  the  unseen  wall 
Breathe  deep  in  the  ponderous  dark; 

The  rustle  of  the  snowflakes’  fall 
Sounds  in  the  empty  park. 

I  pause  beside  a  bluff  of  pine 
Where  fir-green  giants  stand, 

To  gaze  on  the  beauty,  the  shape  and  line 
Of  a  snowflake  in  my  hand. 

Above  the  clouds,  above  our  world, 

There  gleams  a  deathless  light 
Of  a  spangled  pennon  never  furled 
Emblazoned  in  the  night. 

These  dew  drops  bright  of  worlds  unstopped, 
These  stars  that  rule  our  dark 
Must  needs  be  born  of  the  hand  that  dropped 
The  snowflakes  in  the  park. 

A  hand  so  great  that  it  can  bear 
The  weight  of  the  million  ties 
That  keep  in  ageless  motion  there 
The  snowflakes  of  the  skies. 


George  M.  Bernier,  Jr. 
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words  to  life 


Inscrutable  one, 

Your  sinuous  corridors  are  too  many 
Too  thick 

With  the  quiet  dust  of  mystery 
For  these  aching  eyes. 

The  sages 

Have  solemnly  turned  your  musty  pages, 

Have  viewed  for  an  instant 

The  murky  sullen  landscape  of  you, 

Have  died 

Seeking  your  meaning. 

For  me? 

But  one  fact  now  .  .  . 

For  at  last  I  know 
That  your  face 
Is  the  face  of  age. 

You  are  the  shriveler. 

To  possess  you  is  to  be 

Withered 
Is  to  be 
Shrunken 
Is  to  be 
Gnarled. 

Keep  your  promises 
Your  dreams 
Your  delusions  .  .  . 

I  ask  but  one  thing: 

Make  me  as 

One  of  your  aged  trees 

Drooping 

Soggy. 

Drain  this  fevered  sap 
And  give  me 
The  pulpiness 
Of  age. 

I  will  have 

Not  happiness  .  .  . 

Satiety. 

Leonard  Meuse 
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The  excursion  steamer  had 
brought  us  from  Napoli  to  the 
island  of  Capri,  where  we  were 
getting  off.  The  passengers  num¬ 
bered  perhaps  fifteen,  myself  in¬ 
cluded.  There  was,  among  the 
few  other  strangers,  an  Italian 
family;  father,  mother,  daughter, 
and  her  new  husband,  a  distant 
friend  of  mine.  When  we  reached 
the  pier,  a  Frenchman,  a  man  of 
perhaps  twenty-eight,  joined  us, 
having  introduced  himself  unob¬ 
trusively.  He  was  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  an  artist,  judging  from  the 
portfolio  slung  loosely  under  his 
arm.  Thick  black  hair  fell  almost 
to  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  in¬ 
ordinately  pale  and  his  eyes,  large 
as  they  were,  sat  deeply  imbedded 
and  smouldering  in  the  cavern  of 
his  head.  He  took  my  attention 
from  the  first  moment,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  his  uncommon  appear¬ 
ance  and  partly  because  of  his 
confessed  familiarity  with  the  lo¬ 
cality.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  however. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Italian 
family  seemed  to  me  all  the  more 
wholesome.  The  father  and  moth¬ 
er  seemed  a  good-natured,  fine 
couple,  and  the  new  husband  a 
handsome  young  man  of  some 
refinement  and  easy  persuasion. 
They  had  come  to  Capri  to  spend 


the  late-Summer  months  for  the 
sake  of  their  daughter,  who  was 
apparently  ailing  from  some  un¬ 
diagnosed  disease.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  pale,  beautiful  girl 
was  just  recovering  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  disease  or  whether  the 
disease  was  just  fastening  itself 
upon  her  small  frame.  She  leaned 
on  the  shoulder  and  arm  of  her 
husband  when  she  walked,  and 
often  she  paused  to  rest,  while  a 
frequent  dry  cough  interrupt¬ 
ed  her  almost-inaudible  whispers. 
Her  husband  always  had  a  small 
pity  in  his  eyes,  and  she  would  re¬ 
turn  his  steady  gaze,  as  if  to  say: 
"I  am  all  right.  I  am  well.  I  am 
happy.”  They  believed  in  health 
and  happiness. 

Principally  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  strange  French¬ 
man,  who  had  left  us  immediately 
at  the  pier,  we  secured  lodgings 
in  a  small,  but  suitable  inn  near¬ 
by.  The  inn-keeper  was  also 
French,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  inn  were  built  and  ap¬ 
pointed  in  French. 

We  breakfasted  together  —  the 
family  and  myself  —  and  when 
we  had  finished,  retreated  under 
the  noonday  sun  to  the  heights 
of  a  neighboring  hill.  Here  again 
the  Frenchman  appeared  when  we 
had  barely  settled  ourselves  under 
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the  cool  sea-pines.  He  greeted  us 
quietly,  looked  around,  seated 
himself  against  a  large  rock  near¬ 
by,  withdrew  a  pencil,  and  began 
to  sketch. 

"I  think  he  sits  with  his  back 
to  that  rock  so  that  we  may  not 
look  at  his  sketching/’  said  I. 

"Perhaps.  He  does  seem  to  be 
using  us  for  a  sort  of  foreground, 
though,”  said  the  young  husband, 
"but  no  matter.  We  have  enough 
to  admire  of  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
We  need  no  painting  of  his.” 

My  friend  was  right.  Capri  lay 
behind  us  in  sprawling  green  love¬ 
liness,  and  before  us,  the  sea.  How 
many  men  have  lived  here  and 
died  and  never  left  this  island,  I 
thought.  They  were  born,  raised 
in  its  small  environment,  made 
their  homes  and  their  families 
here,  and  died.  It  was  all  so  very 
simple,  so  tragic.  I  almost  felt  I 
should  die  myself,  had  I  been  born 
here  and  ever  had  to  leave  its  land. 

It  was  a  soft  September  day, 
one  of  those  days  when  the  air 
lifts  the  very  soul  of  you  out  and 
carries  it  off  like  a  thought,  into 
the  land  of  nowhere.  The  sea  was 
very  still,  and  to  the  left  in  the 
distance — oh  so  very  far  away  it 
seemed — sat  the  mountains  of  ma¬ 
jestic  Italy. 

Another  island,  much  smaller 
and  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  away  to 
the  southwest,  lifted  streaming 


from  the  waters,  like  a  dream. 
Its  tall  funereal  cypresses  were 
crowned  with  a  great  purple 
cloud  -  structure,  enwound  with 
golden  sun.  The  sea,  again,  heaved 
mighty  in  its  depths,  then  lifted 
in  quivering  sun-lit  ladders  into 
the  sun.  Between  the  islands  it 
moved  like  pushed  sapphires,  and 
beyond  it  dreamed  its  way  to  far- 
off  Sicily.  There  was  not  a  ship 
in  sight.  In  the  clear  blue  heavens 
above,  an  eagle  winged  his  easy 
way  to  the  further  island,  return¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  to  his  nest  in  its 
craggy  mountain  crests,  far  above 
mere  mortal  life. 

The  hill  beneath  me  dumped 
roses  by  the  fire-shovelful  into  the 
sea.  The  wind,  rushing  through 
the  rose-worked  rocks,  the  pines, 
and  the  tall  grass,  made  a  small 
and  sleepy  music. 

We  all  sat  silent,  perhaps  in 
awe,  perhaps  not.  The  young  girl 
lay  on  her  back  in  the  grass,  her 
head  supported  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband.  A  new  color  seemed 
to  fill  her  once-pale  cheeks.  A  soft 
color  crept  unwillingly  into  her 
lips.  Tears  trickled  from  her  soft 
grey  eyes.  Her  husband  under¬ 
stood,  and  kissed  them  away  from 
her  cheeks.  The  mother  started  to 
cry  a  bit,  and  even  I  felt  wonder¬ 
fully  strange. 

"Here  I  must  surely  get  well, 
or  nowhere  else  on  earth.  How 
happy  I  am.” 


by  Angelo  W.  Ruggiero 
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"'You  will  get  well,”  I  said. 
"The  Lord  is  merciful.” 

Again  we  were  silent.  What  a 
wonderful,  beautiful  sensation.  I 
knew  each  person  felt  the  same 
way,  and  the  strings  of  happiness 
seemed  to  draw  us  closer  together. 
We  scarcely  even  noticed  that  the 
Frenchman,  after  a  few  hours,  had 
arisen,  folded  his  sketchbook,  and 
with  a  slight  nod,  had  taken  his 
departure. 

Finally  after  several  hours  when 
;he  sea  was  filling  up  with  purple, 
the  mother  reminded  it  was  time 
to  go.  We  arose  and  walked  down 
towards  the  inn  with  the  carefree 
feet  of  children.  We  sat  down  on 
the  front  porch  of  the  inn,  wait¬ 
ing,  before  the  evening  meal. 

We  had  hardly  seated  ourselves 
when  we  heard  from  below  the 
sounds  of  a  battle  in  progress.  The 
Frenchman  was  arguing  with  the 
inn-keeper,  and  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  the  situation  afforded,  we 
continued  listening.  The  amuse¬ 
ment  did  not  last  long. 

"If  I  didn’t  have  other  guests, 
I’d  .  .  .  ”  roared  the  keeper  as  he 
ascended  the  steps  with  a  kettle 
in  his  hand,  coming  toward  us. 

"Tell  me,  sir,”  said  I,  "what  is 
that  Frenchman  up  to?  What’s 
his  name.  What  does  he  do  here 
on  Capri?” 

"Sacre  bleu!  Who  knows?” 


grumbled  the  inn-keeper.  "He  is 
called  'The  Frenchman.’  I  simply 
called  him  that  just  now  and  he 
immediately  attempted  to  murder 
me  with  a  blow  from  the  nearest 
chair.  He  is  mad,  completely 
mad.” 

"Is  he  a  landscape  artist?”  the 
father  interrupted. 

"He  is  a  cursed  witch,  that’s 
what!”  said  the  inn-keeper.  "He 
draws  only  corpses.  Just  as  soon 
as  someone  here  in  Capri  dies,  that 
man,  the  very  same  day,  has  his 
portrait  in  death  completed.  He 
seems  to  paint  them  beforehand, 
before  they  die  even.  He  can  smell 
death.” 

Suddenly  the  mother  shrieked 
frightfully.  Her  daughter  had  slid 
to  the  porch  floor,  pale  as  death. 
In  one  bound  the  husband  leaped 
down  the  stairs,  and  with  one  hand 
grabbed  the  Frenchman,  wrench¬ 
ing  his  folio  away  with  the  other. 

Both  men  rolled  furiously  on 
the  dark  sand.  The  folio  broke 
and  papers  of  every  description 
were  caught  up  in  the  night  wind. 
One  piece  of  tissue  fell  from  the 
air  to  the  darkening  sand  at  my 
feet.  I  looked  down.  It  was  the 
head  of  the  young  girl,  her  eyes 
closed  in  death.  And  beneath, 
thinly  pencilled,  Fate . 

I  kicked  it  over  with  sand,  and 
went  inside. 


Picture  by  Geo.  Bernier 
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THE  SISTER 
by 

terry  dewsnap 


It  was  the  rush  hour.  The  train 
slid  cacophonously  through  the 
subway.  Men  with  sweaty,  flushed 
faces,  office  girls  with  cool  pink 
complexions  and  a  few  lounging 
high-schoolers  took  the  lurching 
of  the  car  with  knotted  foreheads 
and  scowling  mouths. 

Many  in  the  end-of-day  lassi¬ 
tude  gazed  vapidly  at  the  subway 
lights  and  thought  of  sore  feet, 
the  wobbling  weight  around  their 
span.  Here  and  there  was  nervous 
tautness,  the  tenseness  that  would 
go  only  after  leaving  this  skelter- 
monkey  life  of  the  subway. 

On  the  outside  of  one  of  the 
double  seats,  like  an  Indian-head 
penny  in  the  collection,  an  old 
man  sat.  His  eyes  were  not  the 
sagging  crescents  of  his  co-passen¬ 
gers,  but  round,  with  shiny  black 
centers.  In  his  pricking  glance 
was  pride  and  will  to  live.  His 
eyes,  bright  as  coals  and  his  still- 
prominent  nose  overruled  the 
shrinking,  time-leathered  skin  and 
receding  mouth. 

Beside  him,  uncomfortably 
pushed  against  the  green  wall,  was 
a  somewhat  gloomier,  chubbier 
man.  His  face  was  a  large  white 
blotch.  Bulldog  jowls  sagged  over 
his  shirt  collar.  His  hair  was  the 
greyish  brown  of  a  leafless  tree, 
but  curly  with  careless  tussles,  the 
only  flighting  characteristic  in  an 
otherwise  lumpish  body.  Protrud¬ 
ing  from  his  pocket  was  a  folded, 
Time  with,  "Save  for  Mr.  But¬ 
ters,”  scrawled  across  the  top. 

The  younger  man’s  eyes  were 
glazed.  He  rode  along,  little  in- 
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terested  in  the  people  around  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  edging  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  wall  to  avoid 
pushing  against  the  old  man. 

Butters’  mind  was  closed  to  all 
externals.  He  had  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  didn’t  want  anything  to 
do  with  the  people  in  the  car.  The 
men  all  looked  worn  and  domestic. 
Well,  he  was  a  bachelor  and  proud 
of  it.  And  the  girls.  They  seemed 
the  pesty  type,  like  those  at  work 
who  liked  nothing  better  than 
teasing  him  and  reddening  his 
timid  face  into  a  sheepish  blush. 
He  was  bothered  enough  with  his 
personal  affairs. 

There  was  his  sister.  Here  it 
was  almost  Thanksgiving;  in  a 
few  days  Miriam  would  be  getting 
in  touch  with  him,  begging  him  to 
come  over  for  the  holiday.  Her 
and  that  joker  husband  of  hers. 
He  didn’t  want  anything  to  do 
with  them.  True,  it  was  a  family 
tradition,  but  he  had  broken  off 
almost  completely  with  Miriam 
and  he  didn’t  want  to  pick  up  the 
old  threads  again.  He  liked  living 
alone.  He  liked  being  a  bachelor. 
He  let  his  eyelids  droop,  even 
though  it  would  be  a  fight  to  open 
them  again. 

The  transit  car  whipped  through 
the  tube.  Stopped — started — re¬ 
whipped  through  the  tube.  As  it 
approached  the  suburbs  the  car 
underwent  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution.  Already  night  -  lifers 
were  coming  on.  The  number  of 
workers  was  gradually  dwindling. 
Butters  and  the  old  man  sat  side 
by  side. 


A  heavy  greatcoat,  a  hint  of 
blue  showing  through  the  age- 
filthied  surface,  weighed  the  old 
man’s  slightly  stooped  back  and 
shoulders.  If  he  were  anywhere 
else,  if  it  were  any  other  time  than 
the  busy  hour,  the  old  man  would 
probably  have  let  his  head  rest 
back  against  the  heavy  collar  of 
the  coat  like  a  soft-necked  infant’s 
against  his  mother’s  hand.  But 
now,  amidst  all  these  people,  pride 
seemed  to  compell  him  to  hold  his 
head  erect,  to  protect  the  fuzzy 
egg  from  the  view  of  those  be¬ 
hind. 

The  old  man  cast  frequent 
glances  at  his  seat  partner.  Then 
in  a  sudden  flinching  twist  of  the 
neck,  he’d  turn  towards  another 
of  the  passengers.  He  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  watching  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  people  around  him. 

Funny,  thought  Butters  as  he 
turned  his  mind  from  the  presence 
of  the  old  man  beside  him.  It  was 
funny  how  fast  the  years  had  gone 
by.  Here  he  was  fifty  years  old 
himself,  doing  nothing  but  think¬ 
ing  about  the  deceptive  nature  of 
time.  He  wondered  why  some 
little  things  that  happened  twenty 
years  ago  were  so  much  more  dis¬ 
tinct  in  his  mind  than  events  that 
had  happened  recently.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  disinterested  attitude.  Ma¬ 
jor  happenings  would  vaguely  fil¬ 
ter  through  the  haze  that  perpe¬ 
tually  befogged  him.  Well,  his 
whole  world  of  reality  could 
crumble  but  give  him  his  day¬ 
dreams  and  he  could  outlast  every¬ 
thing,  even  loneliness. 
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He  had  just  been  thinking  of 
something  before.  A  particular 
day  at  the  beach.  The  senior  out¬ 
ing.  That  was  long  ago.  Clearly  he 
saw  the  picture  again:  sunny — 
colored  umbrellas,  his  sister  Miri¬ 
am  flitting  about.  That  shy  little 
girl  friend  she  had  fixed  him  with. 
What  was  her  name  now — the  one 
with  glasses? 

He  dispelled  the  vivid  scene 
from  his  mind  .Even  then,  Miriam 
had  been  an  awful  meddler.  His 
face  relaxed  into  a  placid  expres¬ 
sionless  mould.  He  looked  unen¬ 
thusiastically  at  his 
fellow  commuters. 

People  didn’t  much 
interest  him.  It  was 
enough  that  thoughts 
of  his  pesty  sister  Mi¬ 
riam  had  to  occupy 
his  mind.  He  longed 
for  that  happy  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  would 
reach  his  apartment 
away  from  the  sub¬ 
way  turmoil. 

A  shaggy-dog  head, 
pivoting  on  a  ragged  frame  cast 
him  a  sidelong  glance.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  old  man  wanted 
to  break  into  his  reverie. 

'Tong  day,  long  day,”  he  said. 

Butters  submitted. 

"Yes,  it  has  been  a  long,  hard 
day.” 

The  words  began  to  tumble  out 
after  a  preliminary  mumbling  of 
lips  and  straining  of  mind. 

"Car’s  pretty  stuffy,  lotta  peo¬ 
ple.” 

"Too  stuffy.” 

"Always  said  that  five  o’clock 


was  no  time  to  get  caught  in  the 
subway.  Too  many  fighting  mani¬ 
acs  around — huh.  The  mad  race 
for  the  old  feed  bag — huh.” 

The  old  man  saw  Butter’s  notice 
of  the  nervous  cough  punctuating 
his  sentences. 

"Have  trouble  talking.  Gums. 
Been  to  the  dentist  but  no  help,  no 
help.  The  lowers  still  scrape  my 
gums  —  huh.  Don’t  get  much 
chance  to  talk  anyhow.  Only  one 
I  regularly  have  chance  to  talk  to 
is  old  lady  Ellers,  when  she  comes 
in  to  clean  my  cellar  room.  She 
gyps  me,  you  know — 
huh.  Takes  half  my 
monthly  allotment 
for  one  dirty  little 
room.  Got  a  couple  of 
nephews  I  could  horn 
in  on,  but  not  worth 
it.  Neither  love  nor 
money  —  huh  —  will 
ever  tempt  me  to  give 
up  my  independence.” 

Butters  wondered 
what  he  had  done  to 
deserve  the  confidence 
of  this  old  man.  What  if  the  other 
passengers  should  think  they  were 
friends?  Why  couldn’t  the  old  fel¬ 
low  let  him  be?  He  liked  to  be 
alone.  People  were  always  taking 
advantage  of  his  quietness.  Like 
the  youngsters  at  work  who  called 
him  "Timbo.”  He  didn’t  go  for 
that  either.  He  didn’t  mind  the 
older  men,  those  who  knew  him  all 
his  life  calling  him  by  his  old  nick¬ 
name  instead  of  Tom.  It  was  a 
pleasant  throwback  to  the  gay 
times  they  had  had  three  decades 
ago  when  he  was  a  real,  if  even 
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a  somewhat  shy,  "Timbo.”  But  not 
any  more.  Now  he  had  no  relish 
for  youthful  frivolity  and  gay 
tippling.  Now  he  was  just  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  fondly  receptive  to 
the  old  gang. 

But  these  kids  called  him  Timbo 
out  of  pity — the  way  a  traffic 
cop  calls  an  old  woman,  "Mom” 
.  .  .  When  he  had  left  the  office 
tonight  he  thought  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  a  kind  of  patronizing  atti¬ 
tude  by  the  comptometer  girls. 
His  face  must  have  looked  sad  for, 
''Goodnight,  Timbo”  was  coated 
with  just  a  touch  of  pity.  You’d 
think  he  was  an  old  man  like  this 
fellow  beside  him. 

He  glanced  at  the  old  man.  The 
ancient  head  was  turning  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other  in  what 
looked  like  a  fight  against  the  con¬ 
fining  grip  of  arthritis. 

What  if,  like  a  horse  wearing 
blinders,  the  only  world  open  to 
view  were  the  world  before  him? 
Butters  subdued  an  urge  to  swing 
his  own  head  from  side  to  side. 

The  old  man  caught  his  glance. 

"I  don’t  usually  talk  to  people 
the  way  I’m  talking  to  you.  Feel  as 
if  I  got  something  in  common 
with  you — huh.  I’m  a  bachelor. 
You  too?” 

Tom  nodded. 

"You  guessed  it.” 

He  felt  no  kindred  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  old  man  now,  only  aver¬ 
sion  for  taking  advantage  of  his 
meekness. 

"Good!  Good!  Ah,  but  we  had 
to  make  it  in  spite  of  a  lot  of  con- 


nivers.  We  gotta  watch  those 
busy-bodies — huh.” 

Butters  couldn’t  help  smiling  at 
the  poignancy  of  the  remark.  He 
thought  of  his  sister  Miriam  and 
her  attempts,  some  of  them  pretty 
embarrassing. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,”  he  re¬ 
joined,  "I’ve  got  a  sister  .  . 

"But  they  never  got  Cornelius 
Fitch,”  broke  in  the  old  man. 
"Keep  to  yourself  and  live  long.” 

He  started  to  laugh  but  the 
smile  cracked  into  a  guttural 
cough  that  shook  the  ancient  head. 

Butters,  realizing  a  little  bit¬ 
terly  that  he  had  been  drawn  into 
conversation,  faded  back  into  his 
world  of  oblivion.  Ah,  but  he  had 
to  hand  it  to  the  old  gent.  The 
man  was  independent. 

"If  only  I  can  be  as  independent 
when  I’m  that  age,”  thought  But¬ 
ters.  "Ha!  I  won’t  be  if  that  sister 
of  mine  has  her  way.” 

Miriam,  like  a  character  out  of 
a  story,  with  her  nervous  manner¬ 
isms  and  funny  characteristics. 
So  fat  and  so  fluttery  with  her 
high  scratchy  voice  and  her  quick 
little  way  of  jumping  about. 

His  eyes  narrowed  and  his  body 
submitted  to  the  dull  rolling  of  the 
streetcar. 

The  lurching  didn’t  affect  the 
old  man,  though.  His  piercing 
glance  swept  from  one  face  to  an¬ 
other,  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

"My  Joseph,  God  bless  him,  he’s 
been  dead  these  fifteen  years,  in  all 
his  life  he  would  never  do  a  thing 
like  that.” 
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The  old  man  crooked  his  head  to 
the  left  and,  looking  crosswise, 
managed  to  get  a  view  of  the 
speaker.  Her  sixty-ish  face  bore 
pinched  lines  and  a  tight,  declin¬ 
ing  smile.  She  emphasized  her  re¬ 
monstrances  by  wagging  a  rolled- 
up  newspaper  in  the  face  of  her 
friend. 

The  old  man  nudged  Butters. 

"Will  you  listen  to  that  witch?” 

Embarrassed,  Butters  ignored 
the  remark.  The  old  man  was  get¬ 
ting  on  his  nerves. 

Across  the  aisle  sat  a  middle- 
aged  man  in  a  mackinaw,  a  lunch- 
box  on  his  lap.  The  cold  air  had 
heightened  his  coloring  to  a  pur¬ 
ple-grey.  Behind  his  ear  was  a 
small,  shiny  hearing-aid. 

"Young  people  wearing  eye¬ 
glasses  and  hearing-aids,”  scoffed 
the  old  man.  "I’d  never  use  the 
blasted  things.  With  my  eyes  I  can 
still  see  a  good  distance,  and  as  for 
reading,  papers  aren’t  worth  read¬ 
ing  any  more.  You  really  never 
need  glasses — huh — till  you’ve  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  them.  Same 
with  these  damn  teeth.” 

He  clacked  the  dentures  up  and 
down  to  prove  their  inferiority. 

"Oh,  I  can’t  go  along  with 
that,”  said  Butters,  not  wanting 
to  talk  but  feeling  compelled  to 
defend  a  vice  in  which  he  was  a 
partaker.  "Take  myself  now,  I  go 
to  the  doctor  once  a  month  .  .  .” 

"Peck  o’  nonsense,  this  modern 
medicine.  Don’t  need  medicine  till 
you’ve  become  dependent  on  it — 
huh.” 

Butters  tightened  his  mouth. 


There,  he’d  forgotten  himself 
again. 

"Medicine  can  be  a  lot  like  a 
woman.  Once  ya  let  it  get  a  foot¬ 
hold,  there’s  no  shaking  it  off.” 

The  car  grunted  to  a  stop.  An 
excited  laugh  broke  from  two  girls 
making  their  way  up  the  aisle. 

"And  Fred  told  her  where  she 
could  go.” 

"Yes,  but  sometimes  he’s  too 
fresh.” 

"Waaaashington,”  croaked  the 
conductor. 

Butters  rose,  his  time-stiffened 
legs  paining  him. 

"This  is  where  I  get  off,”  he  said. 

"Fine,  it’s  my  stop  too.” 

Together  they  followed  the 
hearing  aid  down  the  aisle. 

"Yes,”  said  the  old  man  to  no 
one  in  particular,  "you  have  to  be 
a  loner  to  get  anywhere  in  this 
world.  You  can’t  let  family  life  tie 
ya’  down — huh — lest  ya’  lose  all 
sense  of  profit  and  loss.” 

The  door  breathed  open. 

Butters  walked  along  wobbly 
after  the  long  ride.  The  old  man 
shuffled  beside  him,  sniffling  his 
nose  violently. 

"Pears  we’re  both  going  the 
same  way.  Don’t  often  get  chance 
to  meet  people.  It’s  a  funny  time 
of  life,  the  no-one  to  talk  to  age. 
But  in  a  way  I’m  successful — huh 
— I’ve  got  what  I  want,  indepen¬ 
dence.  What  else. could  I  ask  for?” 

A  chill  breeze  raced  up  the 
night-cooled  street. 

"Married  people.  What  privacy, 
what  self-dependence  do  they  get? 
Fike  my  nephews.  They’re  both 
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married.  They’re  good  boys.  They 
have  family  get-togethers  between 
the  two  families.  They  think 
they’re  living  pretty  well.  That’s 
a  lot  of  nonsense.  I’ve  been  to  a 
few  of  them.  But  they’re  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  They  use  to  want  me  to 
come  live  with  them — huh.  Not 
for  me.  Don’t  like  being  catered 
to.” 

Together  they  walked  along, 
dodging  the  forms  that  hurried  by 
them.  Above,  the  evening  haze 
was  thickening  into  opaque  night, 
while  the  moon  could  supply  only 
a  feeble  light  through  the  fast- 

moving  clouds. 

*  *  * 

"The  phone,  Miriam.” 

"I’ve  got  it,  I’ve  got  it,” 
squeaked  the  plump-figured  wom¬ 
an. 


"Hello.  Yes,  this  is  she.  Tom!  It 
doesn’t  sound  like  .  .  .  certainly 
.  .  .  any  time  .  .  .  Friday  night, 
fine  ...  You  sure  this  is  you 
Tom?  ...  I  mean  ...  I  .  .  . 
goodbye  .  .  .  goodbye.” 

She  turned. 

"It  was  Timbo.” 

She  stopped  to  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

"You  don’t  suppose  he  could  be 
drinking — now  don’t  laugh!  You 
should  have  heard  him.  He’s  com¬ 
ing  over  to  dinner  this  Friday. 
Won’t  it  be  just  like  old  times?” 

She  walked  to  the  mantle.  She 
took  down  her  brother’s  picture 
and  fondled  it.  Then  she  wondered 
if  it  wouldn’t  be  nice  to  invite  that 
quiet  Mrs.  Marshall.  The  one 
whose  husband  died  last  year.  Fri¬ 
day  night. 


and  so,  to  sleep 

Rush  swift,  O  dark  and  mighty  tide, 

Come  sweep  this  leaden  soul 
Away  like  driftwood  to  a  shore 
Of  moonlit  sand  and  sable  shoal. 

Lift  me  to  some  woodland 
Close  by  a  rustic  church 
Where  I’ll  find  a  hidden  kingdom 
As  a  bell  rings  on  the  birch. 

There  in  long  sweet  solitude 
I’ll  gaze  down  on  the  sod 
That  holds  both  tree  and  steeple 
Looking  upward,  up  to  God. 

Rush  swift,  O  dark  and  mighty  tide, 

Come  drown  me  in  thy  deep 
Where  this  worldworn  soul  shall  rest, 

Come  and  take  me  now — to  sleep. 

John  H.  Spurk 
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THE 


JUDGEMENT 

OF 

JOAN 

by 

William  Lewis 


Scene :  Church  court 


Inquisitor : 

These  are  now  many  days,  wearing  but  well-spent, 

In  which  we’ve  pleaded,  appealing  to  the  devotion 

In  which  this  child  has  sworn  she  holds  her  mother  church. 

And  at  last  she  will  rescind  and  will  renounce 

The  seeds  of  error  which  wilful  self-reliance 

Has  bred  in  her.  For  she  dared  to  set  aside 

All  counsels  of  the  church  which  God  has  left  to  guide 

His  simple  ones.  All  the  fathers  are  present. 

Then  bid  the  maiden  enter,  and  all  attend. 


Chaplain  ( Entering  with  Joan,  to 

her,  aside)  : 

My  child,  you  have  chosen  wise¬ 
ly  to  yield 

And  to  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speak  mercy 

And  guidance  to  your  soul  in 
the  words  of  these  fathers. 

Joan : 

As  you  are  my  fathers  and  are 
they,  I  will. 

For  God  no  more  does  speak  to 
me  in  the  voices 

Of  my  saints,  whose  guidance 
obeying  I  did  what  things 

This  court  has  censured.  No 
longer  hearing  them, 

I  look  to  God  to  speak  His  will 
through  you. 

His  priests  I  will  obey. 

Inquisitor: 

The  maiden  Joan  is  willing  then 
to  sign 

The  document  prepared  in 
which  she  attests 

The  errors  she  has  made  and  her 
present  contrition? 

i 

Joan: 

As  I  am,  my  lords,  a  sinner,  I 
admit  Fve  erred 

And  am  contrite  before  the 
glance  of  God, 

And  humble  at  the  sound  of  His 
church’s  reproach. 

But  how  reads  this  paper  that  I 
must  sign? 


Inquisitor: 

You  must  renounce  before  all  in 
heaven  and  earth 

The  immorality  of  your  man¬ 
ners,  which  we  have  found 

Unbecoming  to  one  of  your  sex, 
and  most  offensive. 

But  most  of  all  we  have  found 
that  you  affirm 

And  observe  a  form  of  heresy 
wherein 

The  rightful  authority  of  God’s 
church  is  contravened! 

I  speak  of  those  voices  whose 
guidance  you  claimed. 

Them  you  must  renounce  as 
evil, 

As  what  they  are,  the  snares  of 
Lucifer. 

Joan: 

Though  still  their  echoes  I  hear, 
those  voices  which  spoke 

To  me  the  words  of  God,  of  His 
work  to  be  done, 

Of  His  will  for  me,  who  trem¬ 
bled  to  hear  it, 

Their  silence  now  has  made  me 
almost  doubt 

I  ever  heard  their  words — and 
yet  I  know 

That  there  was  no  evil  in  what 
they  bade  me  do, 

But  only  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  greatness  of  France. 

To  espouse  these  causes  I  feared, 
but  halted  not, 

So  sure  I  was  that  God  Himself 
commanded. 

That  I  have  failed  my  God  is  my 
offense 

And  He  has  ceased  to  speak  to 
me  that  way. 
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But  charge  me  only,  and  speak 
not  evil  of  God. 

Nor  make  me  deny  Him. 

Take  away  all  else  as  punish¬ 
ment. 

But  though  I  don’t  deserve  His 
friendship  now, 

I  beg  you  leave  my  faith  secure, 
nor  keep  me 

From  the  channels  of  my  God’s 
communication. 

Inquisitor : 

Your  assuredness  in  this  is  fur¬ 
ther  proof 

Of  what  we  have  condemned. 
We,  not  you 

Will  decide  what  voice  in  truth 
does  speak  for  God, 

And  here  we  have  already 
spoken ! 

But  still  you  will  abide  in  self- 
reliance, 

With  chimera  inspired  by  the 
devil  and  your  fancy. 

So  we  present  you  with  one  final 
choice. 

You  may  follow  your  voices 
(though  hearing  them  not,  as 
you  say) 

And  burn  in  communion  with 
their  hollow  echo, 

Or  live  to  repent,  abiding  by  the 
voice 

Of  mother  church,  in  confine¬ 
ment  chaste  self-purging, 

Blessed  by  additional  years  dun¬ 
geon-spent 

Wherein  the  enormity  of  your 
guilt  may  reveal 

The  truth  that  God  is  not  to  be 
heard  as  we  wish. 


Joan : 

I  am  cheated,  betrayed  into  a 
choice  I  cannot  make 

And  still  retain  a  loyal  faith 
both  to  God 

And  to  this  council.  For  I  was 
promised  freedom, 

Did  I  choose  to  admit  the  guilt 
of  my  offenses. 

Yet  you  would  purge  me  for 
that  choice,  with  a  penalty 

Far  more  dreadful  than  my  fate, 

Had  I  clung  to  my  earlier 
choice. 

I  abjure  my  denial  then,  and  beg 
that  you  do  with  me  as  with 
one 

Who  hears  not  but  the  voice  of 
her  God, 

And  hears  not  His  voice  in  this 
court. 

And  with  those  echoes  renewed, 
I  choose  to  die, 

To  burn,  obedient  to  God  and  to 
you,  in  the  sunlight. 

Inquisitor : 

That  an  act  such  as  hers  and 
ours  will  please 

All  parties  involved  I  am  left 
wary  of  it 

And  am  suspicious  of  satisfac¬ 
tion 

Whose  superfluity  will  demand 

Of  more  eminent  courts  the 
further  consideration. 

But  as  Joan  has  chosen  for  her¬ 
self  the  stake, 

We  all  have  discharged  what  we 
did  undertake. 

CURTAIN 
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People  said  that  the  summer  of 
nineteen  thirty-six  was  the  hottest 
one  we  ever  had  in  Standish,  but 
of  course  they  said  that  about 
every  summer  in  Standish.  Seems 
as  if  the  weather  was  the  only 
thing  people  had  to  talk  about  in 
our  town.  Until  they  dug  the 
well,  that  is. 

One  night,  when  it  was  so  hot 
you  could  smell  the  tar  from  the 
roof  shingles  blending  in  with  the 
roses  and  the  lilacs,  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  Mr.  Kaiser’s  front  porch, 
my  mother  and  father  and  Mr. 
Kaiser  in  the  wicker  chairs,  and  us 
kids,  my  sister  Cathy  and  myself, 
on  the  hard-bottom  veranda  ham¬ 
mock.  They  had  just  finished 
hashing  out  the  crop  situation  and 
were  about  to  start  on  the  heat 
when  Mr.  Kaiser  looked  out  at  the 
distant  hills  and  said,  half  to  him¬ 
self,  "What  does  that  durn  fool 
expect* to  get?” 

"Who’s  that,  Harold?”  asked 
my  father  and  mother  in  the  same 
breath. 


Mr.  Kaiser  flicked  an  ash  off 
that  long  white  beard  of  his, 
"That  man  that’s  diggin’  on 
Stearn  Hill.  He’s  been  out  there 
three  days  now.  If  it’s  gold  he’s 
after  he  came  to  the  wrong  place.” 
He  didn’t  laugh. 

"Fred  Mitchell  says  that  he’s 
digging  a  well,”  said  my  father  as 
he  turned  his  chair  to  face  in  the 
general  direction  of  Stearn  Hill. 

Mr.  Kaiser  grunted,  "On  a  hill? 
Any  fool  knows  you  just  don’t  dig 
a  well  on  a  hill.  ’Specially  in  this 
town.  So  many  durn  hills  you 
gotta  put  your  well  in  the  valley 
between  ’em.  Take  my  well.” 

"Uh-huh.” 

Mr.  Kaiser  talked  on  very  wise¬ 
ly  about  wells  in  general  and  about 
what  made  them  good  or  bad.  He 
was  quite  old  and  people  said  he 
was  very  wise.  Maybe  it  was  the 
long  beard  that  won  him  the 
grownups’  respect,  I  don’t  know. 
But  I’m  sure  that  it  was  the  beard 
that  accounted  for  the  silent  awe 
of  the  children  of  Standish.  What 
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Mr.  Kaiser  said  was  accepted  and 
generally  passed  on  to  the  rest  of 
the  town  before  the  following 
sunset.  He  was  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  prophet  and  judge  by 
the  people  of  Standish,  and  next 
to  the  Bible  he  was  the  most 
quoted  thing  in  town. 

He  had  settled  in  Standish  early 
in  the  1880’s.  He  had  a  good-sized 
spread  to  farm  but  he  wasn’t  here 
more  than  two  years  before  he 
started  the  well.  It  wasn’t  right 
at  the  center  of  town,  Stern  Hill 
was  the  center,  but  it  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
it,  in  the  little  valley  between  the 
seven  other  hills  of  Standish.  It 
was  a  good  well  and  it  was  deep, 
and  Mr.  Kaiser  said  it  was  good 
because  it  drew  from  the  seven 
hills.  Some  people  in  the  town  had 
inside  water,  but  most  of  them 
prefered  to  walk  to  the  well  for 
their  water.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  that  made  our  town  dif- 
rerent  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  guess.  We  were  a  people  that 


by 

George  Bernier 

liked  to  do  things  our  fathers  had 
done  and  getting  our  water  from 
the  well  was  just  about  the  last 
thing  we  had  left  of  the  old  days. 

As  we  walked  home  from  Mr. 
Kaiser’s  house  that  night,  Cathy 
and  I  made  up  our  minds  to  go 
and  see  the  man  dig.  We  figured 
we’d  be  alone  but  I  guess  half  the 
kids  in  town  had  the  same  idea  be¬ 
cause  when  we  got  to  Stearn  Hill 
after  breakfast  there  was  a  big 
crowd  around  the  digging.  They 
weren’t  all  kids,  either.  Some  of 
the  older  folk  like  Mr.  MacAuslan 
and  Hal  Whitcomb  were  there 
too. 

When  we  got  close  enough  to 
squeeze  through  the  crowd  we 
saw  the  man  wasn’t  alone.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  others  with 
him,  all  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
cursing  the  broiling  sun.  It  was 
only  about  ten  o’clock  but,  like 
I  said,  it  was  an  awful  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  and  you  could  see  the  heat 
dancing  on  the  black  soil  of  Stearn 

Hill 
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About  once  an  hour  one  of  the 
men  would  go  to  Mr.  Kaiser’s  well 
for  some  drinking  water  and  all 
the  older  folks  would  laugh  and 
tell  them  to  dig  a  little  farther  for 
it.  Mr.  Kaiser  didn’t  stop  them 
from  taking  the  water,  though, 
and  he  could  have  if  he  had 
wanted  to.  You  see,  all  the  while 
he  was  trying  to  figure  out  who 
was  paying  these  men  to  dig  their 
well,  and  until  he  found  out  he 
was  content  to  let  them  be. 

After  a  few  days  the  crowds 
stopped  coming  out  in  big  num¬ 
bers  and  it  settled  down  to  a  con¬ 
test  between  the  droning  of  the 
bees  and  the  ring  of  the  picks. 
The  digging  went  on  all  summer 
long.  It  was  so  hot  that  you  had 
to  change  your  skivvy  shirt  twice 
a  day  even  when  you  were  stand¬ 
ing  still,  which  was  most  of  the 
time.  At  times  it  would  get  so 
hot  that  you’d  wonder  how  those 
men  could  ever  keep  at  the  dig¬ 
ging.  The  sweat  used  to  run  down 
their  bronzed  backs  like  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  flowing  through  a 
gorge.  They  had  some  job  cut  out 
for  them  and  they  knew  it. 

Some  of  the  older  folks  of  the 
town  went  up  to  Stearn  Hill,  but 
not  to  laugh.  They  went  up  to 
talk  with  the  leader  of  the  crew, 
the  man  who  had  been  up  there 
alone  at  the  beginning.  They 
wondered  naturally  why  he  had 
started  his  well  on  the  hill.  They 
said  he  spoke  very  wisely  with 
them,  not  the  wise  way  of  Mr. 
Kaiser,  but  in  a  different  way.  He 
asked  them  why  mountain  water 


was  the  purest,  why  it  tasted  the 
best.  A  couple  of  the  older  folks 
said  it  was  because  there  wasn’t 
much  chance  of  silt  and  stuff  get¬ 
ting  in  it.  One  of  them,  Hal 
Whitcomb,  I  guess,  was  kind  of 
exasperated.  ''What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it?”  he  said,  "This 


ain’t  no  mountain,  this  is  a  hill, 
and  this  water  is  inside  the  ground, 
not  outside  it.” 

The  man  looked  at  Hal  with  a 
patient  stare  but  he  said  nothing. 
Some  of  the  other  men  had  seen 
his  point  and,  nodding  approval, 
walked  off.  Hal  repeated  his  ques¬ 
tion  but  the  man  had  gone  back 
to  his  work. 

The  heat  didn’t  let  up  at  all  that 
summer,  and  everyone  felt  that 
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something  had  to  give  as  we  came 
into  August.  Finally,  the  first 
signs  of  discord  came  just  after 
they  finished  the  stone  work  in 
the  well,  and  one  of  the  men 
walked  down  the  hill  at  dinner 
time  and  never  came  back.  They 
hit  water  soon  after  that  and 
everybody  was  telling  everybody 
else,  "I  told  you  so,”  but  really 
no  one  had  ever  thought  they 
would. 

The  water  in  that  well  was  as 
cold  as  the  floorboards  in  early  De¬ 
cember  and  pretty  near  as  clear  as 
the  department  store  windows  in 
Madison  City.  Even  Hal  Whit¬ 
comb  saw  the  man’s  point  now, 
though  he  didn’t  admit  it  too 
often. 

The  man  went  away  the  day 
they  struck  water  and  none  of  us 
ever  saw  him  again.  The  rest  of 
his  crew  set  up  the  windlass  and 
put  a  roof  over  the  well  before 
they  left.  No  one,  not  even  Mr. 
Kaiser,  knew  who  had  sent  them 
to  dig  the  well,  and  they  couldn’t 
figure  out  for  the  life  of  them 
why  they  should  go  to  all  that 
work  to  dig  a  well  for  no  pay  in 
a  town  that  had  its  own  well  al¬ 


ready.  The  townfolk  used  both 
wells  for  a  while,  but  it  wasn’t 
long  before  it  seemed  only  Mr. 
Kaiser  was  using  the  old  well. 

I  was  just  a  little  too  young  for 
the  Second  World  War  but  when 
the  Korean  trouble  came  up,  I  en¬ 
listed.  Before  I  left,  I  took  my 
wife  Marie  from  our  home  in 
Madison  City  back  to  live  with 
my  mother  in  Standish.  So  it  was 
Standish  that  I  first  came  back  to 
when  I  was  released.  I  saw  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  years  on  the  town,  but 
the  most  noticeable  was  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Mr.  Kaiser’s  well. 
It  was  all  filled  in  and  the  area  was 
being  used  as  a  cemetery.  Seems 
as  if  the  well  had  dried  up  about 
two  years  after  Mr.  Kaiser  died 
and  there  isn’t  any  use  for  a  dry 
well,  not  even  in  Standish 

People  still  use  the  well  on 
Stearn  Hill,  and  it  looks  like  they 
always  will.  Maybe  even  Mr. 
Kaiser  realizes  the  presence  of  the 
well  now  because  the  well  lies  just 
west  of  the  old  cemetery  where 
Mr.  Kaiser’s  body  is  buried,  and 
when  the  sun  sets  at  evening  time 
the  shadow  of  the  roof  stretches 
right  across  the  graveyard. 
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The  winter  of  1887  had  begun 
cold,  and  got  worse  as  the  weeks 
passed.  Ordinarily  it  was  an  un¬ 
spoken  rule  that  the  women  and 
the  men  who  had  degenerated  to 
the  lowest  states  in  the  slums  of 
London,  would  never  associate 
with  each  other.  One  could  hard¬ 
ly  help  the  other,  and  it  could 
only  result  in  trouble.  And  yet, 
she  could  not  leave  him  there. 
What  measure  of  decency  was  left 
to  her,  stopped  her  as  she  watched 
him  stagger.  She  had  seen  men  in 
the  streets,  and  knew  at  a  glance 
how  badly  off  one  was.  This  one, 
she  saw  as  he  stumbled,  was  weak 
from  hunger  and  illness.  And  the 
night  was  bitter  cold. 

She  stopped,  and  stood  still,  as 
he  fell,  not  twenty  feet  away. 
Her  soul  within  her  tore  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  and  she  could 
not  move  at  first.  Then  quickly 
she  started  toward  him,  hesitated, 
then  moved  again,  as  she  looked 
around  the  street  to  see  who  was 
watching.  A  cab  came  by  and  she 
stopped  it,  then  leaned  over  the 
huddled  figure  and  tried  to  rouse 
him. 

"Try  to  get  up,”  she  pleaded 
softly,  and  lifted  his  arm.  The 
cabby  looked  down  and  did  not 
move  to  help,  but  finally  the  man 
managed  to  get  to  his  feet  and 
stumbled  to  the  cab  door.  He  did 
not  question  her,  but  got  in  and 
rested  back  on  the  leather  cush¬ 
ions.  She  gave  an  address  in  Chel¬ 
sea  to  the  driver  and  climbed  in 
after  him.  The  ride  was  not  long, 
but  at  its  end,  the  stranger  beside 
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her  was  lying  with  his  eyes  closed, 
nearly  unconscious  from  hunger 
and  cold.  She  tried  to  get  him  out 
of  the  cab  alone,  but  finally  at  the 
insistent  pleading  in  her  eyes,  the 
driver  reluctantly  climbed  down 
from  his  perch  and  helped  her  to 
get  the  stranger  into  the  house. 

THE 

DARK 

NIGHT  OF  LONDON 

by 

Paul  Delahanty 

With  a  look  of  scorn,  he  took  the 
coin  she  handed  him  and  drove 
away.  The  stranger  was  more 
awake  now,  in  the  comparative 
warmth  of  hallway,  and  after  a 
moment,  unquestioning  and  silent, 
he  struggled  up  the  stairs  with 
her. 

The  room  they  came  into  on 
the  rear  of  the  third  floor  was 
small,  with  only  a  couch  on  one 
side,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  a 
small  stove  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  a  few  warm  coals  still 
glowing.  The  first  thing  she  did 
on  coming  into  the  room  was  to 
look  at  the  kettle  on  the  hearth, 
then  she  threw  a  few  coals  onto 
the  grate  and  turned  up  the  lamp 
on  the  wall. 
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"Sit  over  here,”  she  said  to  the 
stranger,  and  helped  him  over  to 
the  couch.  "It  is  warm  in  here; 
please  take  off  your  coat.”  She 
disappeared  into  the  next  room  for 
a  moment,  then  reappeared  with¬ 
out  her  coat  and  hat.  The  man 
eased  off  his  coat,  then  leaned  back 
against  the  cushions  of  the  couch, 
while  she  returned  to  the  hearth 
and  stirred  up  the  fire  a  little 
more.  She  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  removed  two  cups  and  a  cov¬ 
ered  dish. 

'Til  have  some  tea  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

The  tea  was  warm  and  the  bis¬ 
cuits  felt  good  on  the  man’s 
hungry  stomach.  The  girl  waited 
until  he  had  finished  before  she 
spoke  again.  "You  must  have  been 
very  hungry,”  she  said.  "What  is 
your  name?” 

For  the  first  time,  the  stranger 
spoke.  "Francis  Thompson,”  he 
said.  "That  is  the  first  I  have  eat¬ 
en  for  two  days  now.” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "You 
have  no  home?”  she  asked. 

"Only  the  public  shelter,”  he 
said.  "I  came  here  from  Ashton, 
but  that  is  no  longer  my  home.” 
She  sat  down  beside  him,  but  did 
not  question  him  further. 

"You  may  stay  the  night  here, 
then.  It  will  be  warmer  than  the 
public  shelter,  and  I  have  enough 
for  you  to  eat.  Now  let  me  help 
you  off  with  your  shoes.  They 
look  glued  to  your  feet.”  She 
leaned  over  and  began  to  undo  the 
lacings. 

"You  are  very  kind,”  he  said. 


"But  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
your  name.” 

"Oh,”  she  said,  as  she  pulled  off 
his  left  shoe.  "My  name  don’t 
really  matter,  does  it?” 

He  reached  down  and  took  the 
other  off  himself,  then  looked  at 
her.  "May  I  call  you  Ann,  then?” 

She  looked  at  him  inquisitively, 
wondering  at  the  name.  "If  you 
wish.  I  have  no  name  in  London.” 
She  stood  up  and  turned  to  him 
again.  "Now  you’d  better  get 
some  sleep.  Sleep  as  late  as  you 
wish,  then  I  can  give  you  some 
more  food  and  you  can  go.” 

She  left  him  again,  returned 
with  a  blanket,  and,  turning  the 
light  down,  went  into  her  own 
room. 

It  was  close  to  noon  when  she 
herself  got  up.  As  quietly  as  she 
could  she  came  into  the  other 
room  and  began  to  stir  up  the  fire 
and  put  some  things  on  the  grate. 
Francis  was  lying  on  the  couch, 
rolled  clumsily  in  the  blanket  she 
had  given  him,  with  one  of  his 
feet  showing  at  the  end.  She  had 
been  in  the  room  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  when  he  rolled  over  and 
looked  around  the  room. 

"Ann?”  he  said.  She  came  over 
to  the  couch. 

"I  am  sorry  I  woke  you,  Fran¬ 
cis,”  she  said. 

"No,  no,  that  is  all  right.  I  have 
not  slept  so  well  for  weeks.”  He 
started  to  get  up,  but  closed  his 
eyes  again  and  lay  back  on  the 
cushions. 

"You  are  still  weak  from  hun¬ 
ger,  Francis.  Don’t  try  to  get  up 
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yet.”  She  brought  him  a  bowl  of 
soup  and  a  few  biscuits,  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  one  of  the  chairs,  helped 
him  to  a  sitting  position.  The 
blanket  was  still  wrapped  around 
his  knees. 

She  watched  his  face.  His  ex¬ 
pression  was  worse  than  that  of 
one  who  is  just  hungry,  and  the 
features  were  pale  and  harsh. 

"What  is  it,  Francis?”  she  asked. 

He  looked  at  her  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time,  then  bowed 
his  head.  "Bring  me  my  coat,”  he 
said. 

She  had  left  it  lying  on  the  back 
of  the  other  chair.  It  was  a  heavy 
overcoat,  made  even  heavier  by 
pockets  bulging  with  papers,  a 
couple  of  books,  and  various  other 
odds  and  ends.  From  one  of  the 
pockets  he  took  a  small  bottle, 
half-filled  with  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  liquid. 

She  had  seen  laudanum  before, 
and  took  the  bottle  from  him 
now.  "It  would  be  better  if  you 
did  not,  Francis.  Must  you  take 
this?” 

He  nodded,  a  mute  pleading  in 
his  eyes,  and  she  got  up  and  made 
a  cup  of  tea.  Then  bringing  it 
back  to  him,  she  opened  the  bottle 
and  carefully  measured  two  drops 
of  the  substance  into  the  cup.  She 
looked  at  him  hesitantly,  question- 
ingly,  but  he  nodded  and  made  no 
sound.  She  poured  the  small 
amount  into  the  tea  and  after  stir¬ 
ring  it,  brought  the  cup  to  his 
lips. 

All  the  time  he  sat  there,  slow¬ 
ly  eating  the  soup  and  the  bis¬ 


cuits,  she  sat  watching,  thinking. 
She  thought  of  what  had  caused 
her  to  bring  him  home  in  the  first 
place,  and  what  her  landlady 
would  say  if  he  were  found.  But 
she  knew  his  condition,  saw  the 
opium  take  effect  on  his  feeble 
body,  and  when  at  last  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  meal,  and  lay  back  to 
dream  his  dreams,  that  surge  of 
pity  and  compassion  rose  within 
her  again.  When  hours  later  he 
woke,  slowly,  she  was  still  there. 
And  when  he  rose,  as  if  to  leave, 
she  stopped  him. 

"No,  Francis,”  she  said.  "I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  cannot  send 
you  back  to  where  I  found  you, 
perhaps  to  die.  It  is  warmer  here 
than  the  streets,  and  as  long  as  I 
have  food,  you  shall  have  some 
too.  My  landlady  never  disturbs 
this  room,  so  you  will  not  be 
found.”  He  turned  and  started  to 
speak,  but  again  she  stopped  him. 
"Do  not  argue,  Francis.  You  said 
you  had  no  home  in  London.  This 
will  be  your  home.” 

Francis  nodded,  and  smiled,  and 
weakly  sat  down  again  on  one  of 
the  chairs. 

He  stayed  nearly  two  weeks 
while  she  nursed  him  and  fed  him, 
and  tried  to  keep  him  from  taking 
too  much  of  the  drug  which  he 
craved.  With  motherly  affection 
she  rejoiced  when  he  was  strong 
enough  to  get  up  and  around 
again,  and  only  three  nights  after 
he  had  been  there,  he  began  to 
talk  and  do  some  writing  while 
she  was  busy  with  other  things. 
Only  two  times  she  left  him,  when 
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her  money  ran  very  low,  and  early 
in  the  morning  when  she  came 
back,  she  found  him  with  the 
chair  in  front  of  the  couch,  busily 
writing  in  a  notebook.  Each  night 
she  would  make  sure  he  was  com¬ 
fortable  and  throw  a  few  extra 
coals  into  the  grate  before  going 
into  her  own  room. 

His  discussions  with  her  she 
found  stimulating  and  interesting, 
recalling  to  her  mind  the  school 
she  had  left  a  few  years  before 
when  her  father  had  died.  He  was, 
she  knew,  well  educated,  but  how 
he  had  fallen  to  his  present  state 
she  neither  knew  nor  cared.  Often 
he  would  pace  up  and  down  the 
small  room  and  in  long  speeches 
declaim  on  some  philosophical 
topic,  then  lapse  into  longer  si¬ 
lence.  Once  in  a  while  he  got  her 
to  talk,  sometimes  he  would  read 
her  his  poetry,  and  always,  she 
knew,  he  would  read  from  a  small 
black  prayerbook  before  going  to 
bed. 

During  the  time  he  was  there, 
she  came  to  love  his  poetry  and 
his  talks,  and  got  used  to  having 
him  there,  and  one  night  he 
startled  her  by  telling  her  he  was 
leaving. 

"I  can  no  longer  take  what 
little  you  have,”  he  said,  "now  that 
I  am  well  enough  to  earn  some¬ 
thing  by  myself.  I  can  sell  matches 
again,  and  hold  cabs  for  people, 
and  other  small  things  such  as 
this  which  must  be  done.” 

She  could  not  argue  with  him, 
but,  saddened  slightly,  let  him  go. 


"I  shall  come  by  the  corner  where 
I  first  found  you,  nearly  every 
night,  Francis,  and  if  you  should 
ever  need  a  meal,  or  a  warm  place 
to  stay,  go  there.” 

During  the  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Francis  met  her  there  many 
times,  sometimes  in  good  spirits, 
more  often  in  as  poor  a  condition 
as  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him. 
And  patiently  she  would  nurse 
him  back  to  strength  again,  give 
him  what  little  food  or  clothing 
she  could,  and  he  would  go  back 
into  the  streets.  Once  she  even 
had  to  give  him  the  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  another  bottle  of  the  liquid 
his  body  had  come  to  need. 

The  warmer  months  came,  and 
Francis  came  to  the  flat  less  often, 
staying  only  one  or  two  nights 
during  the  summer,  when  he 
wished  a  place  to  do  some  writing. 
But  with  the  coming  of  colder 
weather,  he  again  became  a  refu¬ 
gee  from  the  streets  on  the  nights 
when  he  was  particularly  cold  and 
hungry,  although  he  seemed  to  her 
to  be  not  so  much  in  need  as  be¬ 
fore. 

One  night  early  in  April,  when 
the  cold  weather  had  passed  for 
the  second  time,  she  came  in  to 
find  him  sitting  on  the  couch, 
three  or  four  copies  of  some  mag¬ 
azine  opened  on  the  chair  in  front 
of  him,  and  his  notebook  close  by. 
Hastily  he  showed  her  one  of  the 
magazines,  and  the  poem  that  had 
been  published.  "I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  about  it,”  he  said. 

She  read  the  poem,  then  threw 
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her  coat  onto  the  chair.  "It’s  beau¬ 
tiful  Francis,  and  I’m  very  happy 
for  you  .  .  .  But  didn’t  you  know 
that  it  was  to  be  published?” 

"No,”  he  said,  and  took  the 
magazine  from  her.  "Somehow  I 
never  got  his  reply  when  I  sent  it 
in.  That  was  over  a  month  ago. 
They  published  it  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  I  would  see  it,  —  and 
look!”  He  handed  her  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  the  editor  of 
the  magazine,  asking  Francis  to  go 
to  his  office.  "I  wrote  to  him  last 
week.” 

"I  have  told  you  many  times 
that  you  were  good  enough  to  be 
published.”  She  eyed  him  critical¬ 


evening  sea 

When  the  sunset  hides  its  rubies 
From  these  hills  of  windthrown  sand, 

And  the  whitecaps  run  impatient 
In  their  race  to  smash  the  land, 

When  the  surf  is  crashing  madly 
In  a  frenzy  at  the  rock, 

And  the  gulls  are  gone  for  shelter, 

Then  I  watch  —  and  cannot  talk. 

John  H.  Spurk 


ly.  "But,  Francis!  You  have  no 
shirt.” 

"I  know,”  he  answered,  "but  I 
must  go.” 

"Yes,  by  all  means,  go,”  she  said. 
"Perhaps  this  will  give  you  the 
faith  you  need  in  yourself.” 

After  he  had  gone,  she  sat  for 
a  long  time  on  the  couch,  while 
the  room  dissolved  and  revolved, 
confusedly,  around  her.  She  pond¬ 
ered  over  many  things,  remember¬ 
ing  the  year  she  had  known  him. 
It  had  been  a  good  year,  in  a  way, 
she  thought.  She  had  not  known 
such  peace  for  she  could  not  re¬ 
member  how  long.  And  now  she 
knew  what  she  had  to  do. 
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NOT  FOR  SQUARES 

The  first  sounds  I  heard  on  en¬ 
tering  the  Roseland  Ballroom  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  last,  justified  the 
reports  I  had  received  concerning 
the  recent  triumphant  reception 
that  had  been  accorded  Stan  Ken¬ 
ton  all  over  Europe  during  his  re¬ 
cent  tour. 

Mr.  Kenton’s  orchestra  is  a  unit, 
sometimes  so  completely  integrat¬ 
ed  that  it  sounds  like  a  single  in¬ 
strument,  and  yet  on  occasion 
producing  an  ear-shattering  dis¬ 
sonance.  While  not  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  band  of  a  few  years 
back,  it  has  changed  considerably. 
The  shift  has  not  been  so  much 
with  the  personnel  as  with  the  or¬ 
chestrations  and  types  of  songs  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  library.  This  shift 
has  been  aided  of  late  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  arranging  of  one  West  Coast 
bopster,  a  very  cool  baritone  sax, 
Mr.  Gerald  Mulligan. 

The  "Jeru”  not  only  has 
brought  meticulous  harmony  to 
the  Kenton  standards  but  has 
shown  an  extraordinary  creative 
genius  in  such  originals  as,  "Young 
Blood”  and  "Walking  Shoes.”  This 
new  Kenton  sound  can  be  very 
favorably  compared  with  the 
great  Woody  Herman’s  Second 
Fierd,  whose  nucleus  was  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  "Four  Brothers.”  Perhaps 
the  addition  of  one  of  these 
Brothers  to  the  Kenton  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  Zoot  Simms 
has  been  the  partial  cause  of  some 
of  the  recent  wonderful  effects. 

This  new  Kenton  sound  can  be 


best  appreciated  in  Stan’s  latest 
Capitol  album,  "Sketches  on 
Standards,”  including  such  well 
known  favorites  as  "Pennies  From 
Heaven,”  "Fascinating  Rhythm,” 
and  "Small  Hotel.”  The  "Fasci¬ 
nating  Rhythm”  side  is  exception¬ 
ally  well  done,  combining  a  soft, 
flowing  style  with  intricately  deli¬ 
cate  arrangement.  If  the  reader 
desires  a  one-record  glance  at 
Kenton  this  three  minute  sample 
will  do  adequate  service. 
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A  word  here  of  the  ordinary 
Kenton  critic:  he  is  frequently  a 
person  who  has  formed  strange 
misconceptions  of  the  true  self  of 
our  leader  and  his  sidemen.  So  we 
have  the  band  summed  up  in  terms 
such  as,  "loud”  or  "incoherent,” 
"fantastic”  and  "senseless.” 

So  run  the  comments  of  what 
I  perhaps  impolitely  call  our 
"square”  when  he  feels  called  upon 
to  express  his  thoughts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  is  loud  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  antagonistic  to 
the  haunting  refrains  of  Mr.  Guy 
Lombardo. 

The  truth  is  this.  The  band  did 
produce  a  few  erratic  sides  in 
its  evolution  —  partially  through 
Kenton’s  insatiable  desire  to  pro- 
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duce  great  music  which  has  no 
European  strings  attached,  parti¬ 
ally  because  a  small  segment 
formed  into  a  coterie  devoted  to 
the  new  sound.  Of  late  these  same 
critics  listening,  without  warning, 
to  a  Kenton  song,  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  give  you  its  author  and 
furthermore  would  probably  be 
surprised  that  there  existed  an 
orchestra  in  America  playing  in  so 
distinct  and  perfect  a  manner. 
Still,  along  with  this  new,  mellow 


trend,  Stan  has  kept  his  fancy  for 
driving  Afro-Cuban  numbers  as 
"Love  for  Sale,”  to  the  extent  that 
his  theme,  "Artistry  in  Rhythm,” 
is  now  played  to  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  background. 

This  orchestra  has  been  either 
intensely  admired  or  hated  since 
its  inception.  Without  surprising 
anyone  then,  may  I  say  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  produced  some  of  mod¬ 
ern  music’s  most  fine  and  original 
sounds  and  in  many  respects  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  unreserved  vitality  of 
modern  America  today.  In  fact 
you  might  say  that  I’m  a  bit  of  a 
square  about  the  stuff. 

Marvin  LaHood 
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COMMON  TALK 

Back  in  1669  when  Boston  was 
but  a  wee  little  town,  the  towns¬ 
people  apparently  decided  that 
there  were  a  few  too  many  crimes 
going  unpunished,  so  they  com¬ 
missioned  one  Edward  Palmer  to 
build  a  good  set  of  stocks  for  the 
Boston  Common.  The  Common 
in  those  days  was  only  a  field, 
with  three  trees  growing  in  the 
middle,  and  was  used  mainly  for 
grazing  cows. 


were  the  first  stocks  to  be  built  in 
America,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  what  price  to  charge.  In  any 
case,  when  the  town  officials  read 
the  bill  (the  cost  of  living  being 
what  it  was  then),  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  judged  to  be  extortionary. 
As  far  as  could  be  determined,  he 
was  never  paid  a  cent  for  his  labor. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  order  to 
atone  for  his  crime  against  the 
people,  he  was  sentenced  to  one 
hour  in  the  stocks  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  thus  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  man  to  be 
sentenced  to  the  stocks  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Which  only  proves  that  it  is 
always  handy  to  have  a  fast  get¬ 
away  car. 

P.  J.  D. 


The  stocks  were  a  devilish  form 
of  torture  which  held  a  man  in  a 
sitting  position  with  his  arms  and 
legs  firmly  fastened  so  that  he 
could  not  move  at  all.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  a  public  spect¬ 
acle,  and  anyone  who  happened 
to  enjoy  throwing  mudpies,  could 
practice  long  and  heartily  on  the 
impinioned  victim.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  great  catharsis  for  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  townspeople.  Enter¬ 
tainment  in  those  Puritan  times 
was  hardly  ever  mentioned,  and 
any  enjoyment  had  to  come  from 
such  things. 

Long  and  hard  he  labored,  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  stocks, 
Palmer  turned  in  a  bill  to  Boston 
for  the  carpentry  and  the  cost  of 
the  wood.  Perhaps  because  these 


CHANTERS  AND  DRONES 


The  statement,  that  the  Marines 
can  do  anything  may  be  a  cliche. 
But  cliche  or  not,  it  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bets,  brawls,  battles 
and  (believe  it  or  not)  bands. 
Let’s  consider  the  first  three  as 
self-explanatory  and  look  into  this 
business  of  bands. 

It  seems  that  Lt.  Colonel  James 
J.  Dugan  El.S.M.C.,  started  things 
rolling  while  watching  a  parade  in 
London  during  the  war.  For  as  a 
company  of  leathernecks  were 
marching  by,  he  made  the  remark 
that  the  Marines  could  do  any¬ 
thing.  This  time,  as  had  happened 
many  times  before,  the  statement 
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Piper  King  teaching  members  of  the  band  at 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Biloxi,  Mississippi 
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did  not  go  unchallenged.  A  Scotch 
officer  pointed  to  a  Bagpipe  Band 
and  said,  "I’ll  bet  there’s  one  thing 
they  can’t  do.”  The  bet  was  on 
and  within  a  year,  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Bagpipe  Band 
walked  off  with  third  prize  at  the 
Irish  National  Games.  The  Col¬ 
onel  not  only  won  his  bet,  but  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
U.S.  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
now  have  Bagpipe  Bands. 

When  our  Armed  Forces  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Bagpipe,  they  fell  in  with 
good  company.  For  this  instru¬ 
ment  has  provided  music  for 
fighting  men  since  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  And  if  I  shut  my 
eyes,  I  can  picture  it  before  me 
now:  there  stands  MacThemisto- 
cles,  rallying  his  armies  amidst  the 
wail  of  the  Bagpipes.  Later  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  Roman  Legions  brought 
the  Pipes  to  Italy.  And  from  there, 
in  about  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
went  on  to  become  a  favorite  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  throughout  Eur¬ 
ope.  Though  we  now  often  regard 
it  as  the  national  instrument  of 
Scotland,  especially  Celtic  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  only  Scottish  by  adop¬ 
tion,  having  been  introduced  into 
that  country  from  England. 

But  although  the  Scots  may 


have  adopted  it,  The  Ladies  from 
Hell  have  made  the  Bagpipe  and 
the  Kilt  synonomous  with  cour¬ 
age.  Just  how  much  the  Bagpipes 
have  contributed  to  make  Scotch¬ 
men  the  fighting  men  they  are  is 
not  known.  But  the  story  has  it 
that  during  the  First  World  War, 
a  company  of  German  troops  sur¬ 
rendered  after  hearing  Bagpipes 
being  tuned  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

We  find  that  the  construction 
of  the  Bagpipe  is  as  confusing  as 
its  history.  It  consists  of  a  leather 
bag  which  is  blown  full  of  air. 
(Most  pipers  will  readily  tell  you 
that,  for  sweet  music,  the  air  must 
be  at  least  90  proof.)  Then  by 
pressing  the  air  from  the  bag  with 
his  elbow,  the  piper  activates  the 
chanter,  on  which  he  plays  the 
melody,  and  three  drones,  two  of 
which  are  in  unison  with  the  low¬ 
est  A  of  the  chanter,  and  the  third 
and  longest  an  octave  lower. 

Over  the  years,  many  questions 
have  been  put  to  men  who  play 
the  Bagpipes.  One  has  been  asked 
many  times,  by  many  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  That  question  is, 
"What  do  you  wear  under  the 
Kilts?” 

Russell  F.  King 


* 
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night  song 


My  love  was  like  the  leaves  in  falling 
Softly,  smoothly  on  the  frozen  ground. 

And  now,  no  longer  is  that  pain  strained 
Within  my  soul.  This  sorrow  I’ve  found 
Is  lonely.  It  blushes  at  evening  when  a  youth, 
Under  coloring  skies,  entwines  his  girl, 

His  breathing  dust,  and  walks  in  the  night. 

My  sorrow  bursts  and  reaches  the  curl 
On  every  star  and  grasps  it  greedily; 

Then  it  hums  a  doleful  tune 
Of  mothers’  soothing  dead  children, 

And  cries  a  bitter  cry  to  moon 
And  pine  away  such  impossibilities. 

It  screams  against  the  million  sounds 
Creeping  over  the  night,  that  soon  bring 
An  empty  shadow  to  hollow  tomorrows. 

My  sorrow  howls  unheard  above  the  ring 
Of  horns,  clinking  glasses  and  all 
The  shiny  toys  that  fascinate  the  Animal- 
Minus-Bananas-and-Vine.  It  falls 
Into  the  hollow  sea  of  slime, 

Alone  and  helpless  and  useless  to  me. 

Would  I  could  kill  my  thoughts  with  time 
Or  my  thoughts  could  slay  me  now! 

Sorrow  will  strangle  in  the  smallness, 

Hidden  and  rotting  for  want  of  love. 

A  fire!  A  game!  We’ll  take  a  mess 

Of  tinder  hopes  and  roast  kisses 

With  the  flame!  Our  girls,  beams  in  my  sorrow, 

Think  pure  and  simple  .  .  .  convertibles 

and  boys !  And  boys  know  no  tomorrows 

But  blown  up  yesterdays  and  paper  todays. 

My  love  is  like  the  leaves  in  falling 
Softly,  smoothly  to  the  frozen  ground; 

Only  this  great  sorrow  is  calling, 

And  parched  loneliness  is  found. 

Jos.  M.  Curran 
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Every  symphony  makes  us  think 
of  the  composer  and  every  great 
painting  makes  us  think  of  the 
artist.  It  will  do  no  damage  to  the 
mind  to  go  one  step  further  and 
say  that  every  creature  makes  us 
think  of  the  Creator.  And  some 
creatures  reflect  the  Creator  so 
well  that  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  them  without  thinking  of  God. 
It  is  of  such  a  man  that  I  am  writ¬ 
ing. 

This  man  never  slept  in  his  bed. 
The  floor  was  good  enough  for 
him.  He  never  sat  in  his  chair  to 
read  or  write  but  knelt  before  his 
table  because  he  realized  that  the 
soul  should  rule  the  body. 

But  Father  Vincent  McNabb 
would  not  be  recognized  by  his 
friends  by  these  attributes  of  as¬ 
ceticism,  although  most  of  them 
probably  suspected  their  existence. 
They  would,  I  am  sure,  recognize 
him  by  his  famous  worn  Domini¬ 
can  habit  of  white  wool,  and  his 
friendly,  worn,  wonderful  smile. 
For  only  those  who  see  through 
things  can  smile. 

Above  all,  Father  Vincent  was  a 
great  authority  on  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  translated  the  Summa 
into  English  and  took  to  heart  all 
that  St.  Thomas  had  to  say,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  some 
of  our  armchair  mystics. 

"It  is  necessary,”  wrote  St. 
Thomas,  "to  dispute  in  public 
about  the  Faith  provided  there  be 
those  who  are  equal  and  adapted 
to  the  task  of  confuting  error, 
since  in  this  way  people  are 
strengthened  in  the  Faith,  and  un- 


by 

George  Weiler 

believers  are  deprived  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak,  while  if  those 
who  ought  to  withstand  the  per¬ 
verts  of  truth  are  silent,  this  would 
tend  to  strengthen  error.” 

Thus  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  Father  McNabb  preaching  in 
the  highways  and  the  byways.  I 
think  he  would  even  have  preached 
from  the  housetops  if  occasion 
permitted  it. 

Socrates  said,  "Speak  that  I 
may  see  thee.”  Therefore  in  order 
to  best  see  Father  Vincent  Mc¬ 
Nabb  we  must  let  him  speak  for 
himself.  One  day  while  speaking 
on  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
reason  for  His  coming,  a  heckler 
butted  in  and  said,  "You  say  He 
came  to  forgive  sin?” 

Father  Vincent:  Yes. 

Heckler  (very  defiantly)  :  Then 
why  didn’t  He  come  sooner? 

Father  Vincent:  Do  you  want 
your  sins  forgiven? 

Heckler  (even  more  defiantly) : 
No,  I  don’t. 

Father  Vincent:  Then  it  seems 
He  came  too  soon  for  you! 

Some  typical  remarks  of  his: 
"Prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving;  I 
have  been  thinking  of  this  for 
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twenty  years  and  conclude  that 
there  is  no  almsgiving  without 
fasting.”  And,  "When  they  begin 
a  canonization  cause  I  would  ask, 
did  he  work,  and  was  he  poor? — 
Many  would  be  knocked  out  in  the 
first  round.”  And,  "I  am  amazed 
to  find  that  some  Catholics  seem 
to  have  discovered  Catholic  Ac¬ 
tion  as  a  new  idea  that  to  be  active 
meant  doing  something.  As  if  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  two  great 
commandments  to  love  God  and 
to  love  your  neighbor.  If  these  two 
commandments  were  carried  out 
fully,  that  was  quite  enough 
'Catholic  Action’  for  this  life  and 
also  for  the  life  to  come.  To  be  a 
Catholic  is  to  live  the  Faith  and  to 
live  means  to  act,  and  this  has  been 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  some 
Catholics  seem  just  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  this.” 

The  great  Francois  Mauriac 
once  said,  "No  arguments  can  pre¬ 
vail  against  the  plain  fact  that 
Christ,  repeatedly  and  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms,  turned  away  from 
those  who  cried,  'Lord,  Lord!’  but 
who  did  not  do  His  bidding:  His 
bidding  that  we  be  crucified  with 
Him.  A  fact  which  would  drive  us 
to  despair,  were  it  not  that  each 
one  of  us  is  more  crucified  than  he 
knows.  If  you  seek  in  each  man  for 
the  cross  which  is  part  of  his  des¬ 
tiny,  you  will  always  end  by  find¬ 
ing  it.  In  each  of  us,  a  cross  grows 
as  we  grow,  and  to  be  stretched  on 
it  before  our  last  breath,  either 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  means  our 
salvation.” 


This  quotation  has  meaning 
when  we  realize  the  central  signifi¬ 
cance  the  crisis  of  the  cross  was 
given  in  the  life  of  Father  Vincent. 
Even  near  the  end  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "I  will  not  take  death  lying 
down.”  One  of  his  brother  Domin¬ 
icans,  knowing  his  condition, 
asked  if  he  wanted  a  cab  to  cover 
the  five  miles  from  the  Priory  to 
Hyde  Park.  "What!  Going  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  a  cab,  when 
Our  Lord  preached  it  from  a 
cross?” 

He  read  the  Gospel  of  that  Sun¬ 
day  as  was  his  habit.  It  was  Good 
Shepherd  Sunday.  "Here,”  he  said, 
"you  have  the  three  kinds  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  Good  Shepherd,  who 
gives  His  life  for  His  sheep;  the 
Hireling — and  most  of  us  are  hire¬ 
lings,  who  work  for  others  and 
draw  wages;  and  the  Wolf,  the 
usurper,  the  plunderer  of  others, 
who  seeks  to  tear  away  the  sheep 
from  following  their  rightful 
shepherd.  'I  know  mine  and  mine 
know  me.’  —  Only  God  could 
truly  say  that.” 

The  Gospels  are  all  dope,  ad¬ 
vised  a  young  man,  obviously  an 
atheist  or  agnostic,  in  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  came  Father  Vin¬ 
cent’s  reply:  "The  Bible  is  not 
dope,  it’s  dynamite!”  He  then  read 
the  passage  about  the  rich  man  in 
hell:  "Did  Karl  Marx  ever  write 
anything  as  strong  as  that?” 

Father  Vincent  held  that  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  man  of  good  will  and  the  man 
of  sincerity.  To  drive  this  point 
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home  he  often  said:  '"Most  of  the 
great  heresies  were  taught  by  men 
who  were  sincere,  but  they  were 
heresies  nevertheless.  The  danger 
in  the  world  today  is  the  men  with 
wrong  ideas,  whose  very  sincerity 
prevents  them  from  seeing  the 
truth.” 

Father  Vincent  taught  that 
good  will  brought  peace,  not  sin¬ 


cerity.  Good  will  is  that  intention 
of  will  that  compels  one  to  follow 
truth  regardless  of  where  it  leads. 
He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  were  men  who  wanted  peace 
and  could  create  the  necessary 
conditions  out  of  which  peace 
must  be  achieved.  His  message  like 
Christ’s  was  directed  towards 
these  men. 


nineteen 


’Tis  gone, 

My  dream,  dream-nurtured  and  ideal, 

That  seemed  to  me  eternally  possessed 
Folded  and  pressed 

Neath  the  turn  of  my  young  head  and  heel. 

’Tis  gone, 

And  yet  not  gone  beyond  recall, 

For  near  my  old  dream  lies 

And  from  inside  me  cries 

The  candor  of  its  young  enthrall. 

But  when  I  make  a  move  to  bay 
With  old,  half-fervent  hope, 

Attraction  wanes;  attraction’s  elder  rope 

/ 

Gives  way. 

No  words  of  promise  or  regret 
Will  make  what  once  was  real 
To  live  again;  to  set 
Me  as  I  used  to  feel: 

My  dream  is  gone,  ’tis  gone  not  yet. 

Richard  Wiles 
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Luman  Drake 


THOMPSON 


Francis  Joseph  Thompson  was  born  the  18  th 
December  18  59  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  England, 
the  younger  of  two  sons  born  of  Dr.  Charles 
Thompson  and  Mary  Turner  Morton,  his  first  wife. 
His  brother  died  almost  at  birth.  Nothing  is  re¬ 
counted  of  Francis’  very-early  years  except  that 
the  family  moved  from  Lathom  Street,  Preston, 
to  Stamford  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne  when  he 
was  four.  This  is  the  story  of  Francis’  very-first 
childhood. 

Francis  first  saw  the  ocean  when  he  was  five. 
Papa  and  Mamma  Thompson  had  bundled  the 
whole  family  off  for  a  short  holiday  to  Colwyn 
Bay,  near  Liverpool.  Small  Francis  was  scared 
slightly  blue  of  the  water,  and  undoubtedly  this 
machined  his  sensibilities  to  their  small  swift-sharp¬ 
est.  It  was  nearly  dark.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  roof  of  the  world  was  high  and  the  stars  were 
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tumbling  down  untidily.  The  sea 
was  nearly  calm  and  the  purple- 
green  and  phosphorescent  sheen 
on  the  water  before  it  broke  and 
circled  in  foam  struck  the  little 
lad  mightily.  He  ruined  it  all  later 
with,  "I  do  not  know  whether  the 
image  is  altogether  clear  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader,  as  it  was  in  my  own 
mind.”  Little  boys  do  not  have 
images  until  they  grow  up. 

Francis  was  not  a  happy  boy,  at 
least  he  could  never  remember  be¬ 
ing  happy.  Something  was  always 
making  him  slightly  miserable. 
This  time  it  was  a  mechanical 
mouse  his  governess  made  as  a 
prize  for  promptness.  Francis 
Thompson  never  in  his  whole  life 
collected  a  prize  for  promptness. 
So  it  went  to  one  of  his  prompt¬ 
footed  little  sisters.  Oh  me  this  was 
a  cross  for  Francis.  Always  first  in 
his  lessons,  he  could  not  for  the 
soul  of  him  see  why  the  wind-me- 
up  mouse  should  be  offered  for 
promptness. 

Francis  knew  little  of  how  to  be 
a  boy;  being  little  was  all.  He  had 
no  big  brother  to  tell  him  it  wasn’t 
a  young  man’s  job  to  play  with 
dolls.  And  he  couldn’t  understand 
the  awful  why  of  the  feminine  in¬ 
junction  that  lay  against  him: 
"Thou  shalt  not  hold  a  baby,  thou 
shalt  not  possess  a  doll.”  He  had 
been  so  happy  engineering  his  lit¬ 
tle  sisters  out  of  their  dolls.  He  had 
made  off  with  a  half-dozen  when 
inevitable  nine-year-old  masculin¬ 
ity  stepped  in  and  he  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  them.  But  she  needed 
a  name.  So  he  asked  his  mother 


who  was  the  most  beautiful  wom¬ 
an  in  the  world.  Mamma  didn’t 
know  but  said  she  thought  the 
French  empress  had  a  beautiful 
reputation.  The  heart  of  the  boy 
was  in  the  small  china  hands  of  a 
lady  who  could  not  love  him  back 
and  bled  only  sawdust. 

When  Francis  was  nearly  seven 
he  was  entered  in  a  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Cross 
and  Passion.  I  don’t  know  about 
the  curriculum,  but  after  two 
months  in  the  charge  of  the  good 
Sisters,  small  Francis  had  reached 
the  chill  "age  of  discretion,”  a 
rather  oblique  and  perhaps-signifi- 
cant  way  of  saying  he  made  his 
first  confession  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion. 

At  six  he  had  learned,  and  at 
seven  he  was  reading  Coleridge  and 
Shakespeare,  emotions  running 
through  the  small  frame  and  head 
of  him  of  which  he  knew  not  the 
first  meaning.  His  sister  Mary — he 
had  two,  Mary  and  Margaret,  both 
younger  than  himself — says  she 
remembers  him  sitting  in  the  high¬ 
way  of  the  stairs  with  a  book  on 
his  knees,  sometimes  reading, 
sometimes  just  opened  there.  Small 
Francis  knew  his  way  around  the 
parlor  chairs  and  he  objected 
mightily  at  being  made  to  get  out 
of  the  stairs  with  his  picture-book 
Shakespeare.  Oh  my  he  could  have 
such  a  fetching  demonstration  of 
grief  prepared  for  when  his  moth¬ 
er  reminded  him  to  remove.  He 
found  the  parlor  furniture  so  con¬ 
straining  and  even  her  best  floor 
was  so  just  plain  flat l  So,  as  he  ab- 
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solutely  demanded  altitude  for 
when  he  was  doing  his  picture- 
book  Shakespeare  and  the  stairs 
were  forbidden  him,  he  spent 
much  of  his  day  atop  the  wheelable 
litry  ladder  in  his  father’s  great 
book-closet.  Small  Francis  certain¬ 
ly  shared  a  child’s  fascination  for 
height,  though  his  governess  didn’t 
think  it  was  such  fun  persuading 
him  down  for  lunch. 

But  it  was  in  the  stairs,  there  in 
the  gay  tip-tap  traffic  of  his  sis¬ 
ters,  that  he  would  sit  for  hours  on 
end,  quite  apart,  dream-listening 
to  the  world  beyond  the  great  oak 
door  darkly  come  and  darkly  go. 
There  he  filled  up  the  small  head  of 
him  with  all  the  great-dark-secret 
truths  of  childhood.  There  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  habit  of  loneliness  no 
human  love,  even  his  mother’s, 
could  ever  fill.  The  sound  of  swift 
and  unseen  feet  came  to  mean  a 
terrible  thing  for  him:  " Still  with 
unhurrying  chase  and  unper¬ 
turbed  pace,  deliberate  speed,  ma¬ 
jestic  instancy,  came  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Feet.” 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1870  when 
Francis  was  eleven,  his  father  car- 
riaged  him  off  to  Saint  Cuthbert’s 
College,  Ushaw,  four  miles  outside 
Durham,  County  Durham.  Ushaw 
was  a  kind  of  prep-school,  college, 
and  seminary  all  incorporated  un¬ 
der  one  roof.  Small  Francis  was 
also  incorporated  with  the  help  of 
a  tutor  at  home. 

Poor  small  Francis  didn’t  know 
it,  but  his  best  miseries  were  just 
beginning.  Mamma  had  scrubbed 
him  up  to  pink-eared  incandes¬ 


cence,  and  Papa  put  him  on  the 
train  with  the  Canon  Carroll  and 
another  Ushaw  undergraduate,  a 
divinity  student  by  the  name  of 
Louis  Casartelli,  who  was  later  to 
become  the  bishop  of  Salford 
(Manchester).  In  the  theological 
dissertation  that  followed  between 
the  Canon  and  Mr.  Casartelli, 
small  Francis  was,  I  suppose,  left 
to  do  his  own  introductions.  Fran¬ 
cis  was  a  shy  boy  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  the  other  kids  found  it 
out  and  commenced  obliging  to 
tease  and  mess  and  smash  him  up  in 
general.  Oh  everybody  was  having 
devilish-bright  fun  but  Francis. 

The  battle-trip  progressed  nice¬ 
ly  and  when  at  length  the  coach 
and  its  shiny-faced  contents  came 
tumbling  inside  out,  Francis  re¬ 
membered  the  bag  of  tarts  in  his 
pocket  and  had  to  push  away  the 
tears  in  his  coat-sleeve  as  he 
fetched  them  out  in  tumble-pie 
and  handfuls.  Fie  had  been  so 
brave  all  day,  but  he  too  loved  jam 
tarts.  A  sea  of  troubles  gave  way 
to  the  tears  of  a  child. 

But  that  was  only  Monday’s 
misery,  and  this  was  initiation 
week!  All  the  other  lads  had  fine 
fun  flogging  and  abusing  the  new¬ 
comers.  Small  Francis,  I  suppose, 
got  his  share.  At  least  they  fixed  his 
"patronymic  appellation”  up  to 
sound  familiar:  "Tommy”  did  it, 
they  thought,  and  that  they  called 
him  for  the  seven  years  he  was  to 
remain  at  Ushaw.  Small  Francis 
they  also  did  a  God-awful  job  on 
him.  Writing  later  in  a  notebook 
his  first  impressions  of  school,  he 
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twisted  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
healthy,  if  memorable,  experience 
into  a  swift  and  irrevocable  tra¬ 
gedy.  He  made  him  a  little  Saint 
Sebastian,  "sinking  under  the  in¬ 
cessant  flight  of  shafts  which  skill¬ 
fully  avoid  the  vital  parts. ”  He 
remembers: 

"The  malignity  of  my  torment¬ 
ors  was  more  heart-lacerating  than 
the  pain  itself.  It  seemed  to  me — 
virginal  to  the  world’s  ferocity — 
a  hideous  thing  that  strangers 
should  dislike  me,  should  delight 
and  triumph  in  pain  to  me,  though 
I  had  done  them  no  ill  and  bore 
them  no  malice;  that  malice 
should  be  without  provocative 
malice.  That  to  me  seemed  dread¬ 
ful,  a  veritable  demoniac  revela¬ 
tion.  Fresh  from  my  tender  home, 
and  my  circle  of  just-judging 
friends,  these  malignant  school¬ 
mates  who  danced  round  me  with 
mocking  evil  distortion  of  laugh¬ 
ter — God’s  good  laughter,  gift  of 
all  things  that  look  back  the  sun — 
were  to  me  devilish  apparitions  of 
a  hate  now  first  known;  hate  for 
hate’s  sake,  cruelty  for  cruelty’s 
sake.  And  as  such  they  live  in  my 
memory,  testimonies  to  the  murky 
aboriginal  demon  in  man.”  That 
is  what  small  Francis  thought 
about  the  sixth-grade  initiation 
ceremonial. 

Francis  had  real  powers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  school,  but  everywhere  they 
were  humbled  by  a  splendidly- 
matched  set  of  inversions.  He 
made  a  poem  for  the  class-outing 
one  year,  but  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing  it. 


I  could  see  why.  The  lyrics  erected 
certain  small  kindnesses  before  the 
virtues  of  the  president,  the  vice-, 
and  the  procurator,  then  skated 
out  underneath  in  this  glorious 
refrain: 

Fill  up  your  glass 

Here’s  to  the  ass 

Who  fancies  his  coffee 

Is  wine  in  a  glass! 

Someone  else,  too,  had  to  recite 
his  first  prose:  Francis’  "The 
Storming  of  the  Bridge  at  Lodi,” 
delivered  by  a  friend  of  his  in  class 
debate,  caught  the  ear  of  the  elo¬ 
quence-master.  Given  such  re¬ 
hearsals  as  the  latter  thought  made 
it  sound  spontaneous  and  decent, 
it  was  again  delivered  by  his  friend, 
this  time  before  the  full  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  school  on  College- 
Speaking  Day. 

Francis  was  rather  a  fine  scholar 
and  a  good  boy.  The  faculty  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  him  in  glowing 
terms,  but  not  so  much  because  he 
planted  any  positive  affection  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  perhaps  because  he 
was  a  mild  boy  and  kept  out  of 
their  hair  while  they  were  banging 
the  ruler  on  less-inhibited  little 
fingers.  Francis  consistently  placed 
first  in  his  class  in  English,  and  in 
Latin  first,  except  once  when  the 
assignment  was  Latin  hexameters 
and  he  slid  to  twenty-third.  In 
Greek  he  ranged  from  second  place 
to  tenth,  in  French  he  averaged 
about  eighth,  and  "of  his  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  and  geometry  the 
less  said  the  better.”  "Did  he  learn 
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with  much  pain  a  few  likely  pro¬ 
positions  from  Euclid,  the  mere 
change  of  the  letter  about  the 
angle  would  utterly  upset  his  equi¬ 
librium.” 

In  his  closing  years  at  Ushaw, 
Francis’  literary  powers  were  far 
better  broadcast  than  at  the  Lodi 
Bridge.  He  mastered  much  of  his 
splendid  inversion  and  declaimed 
his  own  works  both  at  public  exhi¬ 
bition  and  on  the  speaking  days. 
He  developed  a  gorgeous  voice  and 
a  gorgeous  ego.  But  for  all  the  gor¬ 
geous  thunder  of  the  prose,  never 
a  line  of  poetry  was  heard,  except 
perhaps  for  a  line  or  two  of  Latin 
skit,  when  in  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity,  the  faculty  forgot  his 
twenty-three: 

Nunc  relinquemus  in  oblivium 

Caesar em  et  Titum  Livium. 

Often  he  was  seen  in  the  reading 
room,  though,  poring  over  dirty 
old  volumes  of  Shelley  or  Cole¬ 
ridge,  sometimes  reading,  some¬ 
times  furiously  copying  out  into 
his  notebooks  with  one  hand, 
nervously  running  the  other 
through  his  hair,  and  this  more  of¬ 
ten  than  not  to  the  dramatic  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  mathematic  or  Greek! 
Of  his  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  the  less  said  the  better. 
Either  his  study-proctor  was  a 
lamb — for  this  went  on  behind  all 
the  prescribed  texts  scholastically 
piled  on  the  front  of  Francis’ 
study-table,  twixt  him  and  the 
proctor — or  he  saw  more  than  he 
was  supposed  to,  but  chose  rather 
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not  to  interfere  with  the  small 
broodings  of  genius.  The  germs  of 
divine  poetry  in  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  were  moist  with  new  manhood 
and  quickening. 

Francis  Thompson  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  young  man  in  his  days,  at 
Ushaw;  I  think  he  rather  preferred 
to  be.  He  was  solitary,  just  a  bjt 
lofty,  and  did  not  make  the 
friends  he  might  have  had  there. 
Skinny  Patmore,  son  of  the  poet 
whom  Francis  came  to  esteem  so 
highly  in  later  years,  was  only  one 
grade  above  him,  and  Paddy  Hearn 
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— the  Lafcadio  of  later  life — was 
there,  even  if  it  was  with  the  grace 
of  final  perseverance  for  the  dean 
of  discipline.  Poor  Paddy  could 
slide  in  and  out  of  more  mischief 
— more  easily — than  the  devil  on 
roller  skates.  Francis  knew  the 
brilliant  pair  only  on  sight  and 
didn’t  much  care  to  have  it  go  any 
further.  The  friendship  with  Laf¬ 
cadio  Hearn  might,  I  think,  have 
made  a  man  out  of  Francis 
Thompson. 

There  weren’t  many  things  of 
which  Francis  Thompson  was  ter¬ 
ribly  fond  at  Ushaw.  But  one  was 
the  landscape.  He  so  loved  the 
vague  of  the  open  land  there. 
From  the  time  he  grew  to  be  a 
young  man  of  sixteen  or  so,  he 
could  be  seen  walking,  sometimes 
with  a  friend,  more  often  alone, 
out  past  the  chapel  into  the  fields 
and  hills  and  hedge-rows  beyond 
the  college.  It  was  harvest  now  and 
the  fields  were  coming  in  in  golden 
armfuls.  A  communicant  with 
nature  Francis  was  not.  The  after¬ 
noon  smoulder  of  the  warm-dead 
nettle;  of  the  hedge  parsley,  black¬ 
thorn,  primrose  dead  and  gone;  of 
the  thousand  small  wild  things 
that  margent  an  Autumn  English 
country  lane — that  escaped  him. 
The  butterflies  on  warm  days,  a 
black-brilliant  winged  Purple  Em¬ 
peror  lifting  in  spirals  from  a  great 
close  thicket  into  the  sun,  and  his 
little  brown  brother — that  es¬ 
caped  him.  The  sun  gone  down  in 
bleeding  gold — he  would  not  even 
look.  Of  his  best  nature  poetry  it 
has  been  said,  and  to  me  at  least  it 


seems  with  deadly  penetration, 
that  it  could  have  been  written  in 
jail.  The  visible  forms  of  nature 
dug  only  surface  wounds  in  the 
eyes  of  him.  He  had  no  need  to  see 
and  he  tended  no  need  to  see.  One 
sunset  lasted  him  a  lifetime.  It  was 
all  in  his  small  head.  External  na¬ 
ture  was  lost  in  the  consuming 
communion  with  self.  "You  think 
you  hear  the  throbbing  of  her 
heart;  it  is  the  throbbing  of  your 
own.”  "I  triumphed  and  I  sad¬ 
dened  with  all  weather,  Heaven 
and  I  wept  together,  and  its  sweet 
tears  were  salt  with  mortal  mine.” 

The  earth,  methinks,  smelled 
more  of  God  than  rain  and  new- 
turned  land. 

It  may  be  unpardonable,  but 
Francis  Thompson  could  not  so 
much  as  tell  an  oak  tree  from  a 
maple,  and  the  situation  never 
much  improved.  Even  later  in 
London — and  he  was  a  man  then 
— a  bowlful  of  the  landlady’s  best 
backyard  weeds  would  hold  him 
enthralled  as  to  their  names  and 
kinds  for  the  whole  duration  of 
the  meal,  wonder  half-sitting,  lu¬ 
minous  like  tapers,  in  the  humid 
dark  eyes  of  him,  as  in  a  small  boy. 
As  Francis  was  an  undependable 
florist,  the  landlady  kept  an  eye  on 
the  salad. 

Besides  table-manners  refresh¬ 
ing  in  approach,  Francis  had  one 
other  habit  that  irritated  his  land¬ 
ladies  a  little.  He  would  burn 
down  his  room  and  move  up  the 
street.  More  than  once  he  was 
"given  to  shifting  his  lodgings” 
because  more  than  once  he  forgot 
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and  put  his  lighted  pipe  in  a  coat 
pocket  and  hung  it  near  the  new 
drapes.  Francis  Thompson  had  a 
great  affection  for  that  old  pipe, 
even  though  it  was  out  most  of 
the  time. 

But  to  get  back  to  Ushaw: 
Francis’  years  were  sliding  to  a 
swift  close  when  an  awful  thing 
happened.  The  spiritual  director 
said  no.  Francis  had  entered 
Ushaw  seven  years  ago  with  the 
intent  of  one  day  coming  out  a 
good  and  holy  priest  of  God.  Ffe 
had  just  never  thought  about  be¬ 
ing  anything  else.  If  ever  he  had 
loved  the  arms  of  God  in  an  open 
field,  it  was  always  second  to  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  College 
chapel.  There,  the  storms  of  in¬ 
cense-taper-light  lifting  before 
and  above  the  Godhead-White  in 
gold  at  Benediction;  there,  the 
litany  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  lift¬ 
ing,  chanted  in  Latin: 

Holy  Mary 

Holy  Mother  of  God 

Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins , 

Mother  of  Christ 
Mother  of  Divine  Grace 
Mother  most  pure  .  .  . 

It  was  like  two  eyes  and  innocence 
to  him  who  has  not;  Pray  for  us. 
Francis  was  never  known  to  get 
up  "any  singular  piety,”  or  even 
"figure  as  a  prize-winner  in  the 
theological  arena,”  but  he  loved 
his  God.  And  that  love  was 
founded  in  the  rubric  and  liturgy 
and  chant  of  the  Church.  Francis 


Thompson  was  unattached  to  hu¬ 
manity  as  only  few  new-young- 
men  can  be.  Fie  would  have  well 
been  rid  of  the  world. 

But  in  June  1877  the  President 
of  Ushaw,  pushed  by  the  spiritual 
director,  sent  a  kind,  almost  apol¬ 
ogetic  —  for  he  entertained  some 
personal  attachment  for  the  lad 
—  letter  to  Papa  and  Mamma 
Thompson,  explaining  their  son’s 
inacceptability.  The  reason  was 
set  down  to  a  certain  "natural  in¬ 
dolence,”  though  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  was  not  lazy,  exactly.  The  spi¬ 
ritual  director  simply  said  he 
couldn’t  be  depended  upon  to  get 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  And 
for  this  the  poor  man  has  been 
brilliantly  abused  by  Francis’ 
biographers  ever  since.  But  if 
Francis  was  the  captain  of  his  soul, 
he  was  never  of  his  hours.  Ffe 
simply  preferred  to  look  at  the 
problem  as  "an  insurmountable  se¬ 
ries  of  detaining  accidents,”  rolled 
over  and  went  back  to  sleep  again. 
Francis  Thompson  never  in  his 
whole  life  collected  a  prize  for 
promptness.  For  this  and  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  health,  the  sacrament  of 
priesthood  was  withheld  forever; 
it  was  the  will  of  God. 

God’s  way  was  plainly  not 
Francis’.  It  w;as  a  deep  and  lasting 
stab.  Francis  closed  him  all  about 
the  wound.  This  time  the  hurt 
was  from  the  outside  and  it  was 
very  real.  It  was  not  the  case  of 
the  tragedy  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  any  more.  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  was  swift  approaching  his 
eighteenth  year. 
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The  next  six  years  were  hardly 
more  kind  to  Francis  Thompson. 
He  left  Ushaw  in  July  1877,  a 
dazed  and  broken  kid.  Oh  God 
how  he  had  wanted  to  be  a  priest! 
But  the  spiritual  director  had  fixed 
that.  Francis  didn’t  much  care 
what  happened  ,  now.  He  wasted 
his  affections  on  nobody  and  with¬ 
drew  into  himself  further  still. 
His  own  cheerful  nonchalance  (a 
mask  for  something  very  like  to 
despair)  as  to  his  own  future  in¬ 
spired  only  a  small  confidence  in 
Papa,  himself  a  physician,  but  the 
latter  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
initiative  and  expense  to  make  one 
out  of  Francis.  Although  he  hated 
the  idea  for  reasons  of  "physical 
revulsion,”  Francis  went  along 
with  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  keep  peace  afloat  in  the  family. 

After  an  interval  of  some  few 
months,  then,  Francis  was  exam¬ 
ined  for  Owens  College,  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  exams  cleared  an 
actual  Distinction  for  himself  in 
Greek.  One  day  at  college  was 
slightly  enough.  In  his  condition 
even  the  architecture  was  un¬ 
friendly.  He  found  his  fellow 
medical-students  vastly  talkative 
and  he  hated  them  for  it.  He 
thought  that  the  old  fossils,  not 
the  faculty,  in  the  medical-school 
museum  made  far  better  friends 
than  they. 

Now  began  his  monumental 
career  of  drift  and  evasion.  The 
problem  was  not  easy,  where  to 
go  during  the  classes  he  cut.  He 
read  poetry  at  the  public  library, 
and  the  rest  of  his  spare  time  took 


him  to  the  streets  and  parks  and 
picture  -  galleries  of  Manchester. 
He  fell  in  love  with  a  statue  he 
found  in  one  of  the  picture-gal¬ 
leries.  This  time  the  lady  came 
from  the  Parthenon.  She  was 
"waiting  for  something,  not  for 
me.  And  I  was  content.”  Three 
times  now  Francis  Thompson  had 
been  in  love;  first  with  the  loose- 
golden-haired  ladies  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  next  with  his  sister’s  doll, 
and  now  with  "an  unspiritual 
compound  of  lime,”  whom  mort¬ 
als  —  not  Francis  Thompson  — 
called  the  Vatican  Melpomene . 
The  last  of  his  childhood  loves  had 
not  even  sawdust  to  bleed  for  him; 
if  she  was  a  woman  she  was  also 
of  stone.  Francis  Thompson 
couldn’t  see  that;  it  mattered  only 
that  she  be  beautiful. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  at 
Owens,  Francis  went  to  London 
for  the  first  time.  Exams  were 
held  in  London.  Francis  flunked 
easily.  The  misery  of  failure  was, 
in  small,  compensated  by  his  first 
trip  to  the  opera.  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  had  come  to  love  great  music. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  Francis  fell 
terribly  ill,  and  for  many  weeks 
lay  helpless,  the  life  bled  out  of 
him  with  fever.  This  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  time  he  ever  took 
laudanum. 

Francis’  mother  had  given  him 
a  copy  of  deQuincey’s  incompar¬ 
able  Confessions  .  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater.  It  was  a  last  gift 
to  him,  for  she  was  dead  within  a 
twelve-month.  I’m  afraid  Mam¬ 
ma  was  never  much  of  a  hand  at 
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appropriate  gifts.  At  twelve  she 
had  given  him  a  bust  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  now  this. 

Young  Francis  of  course,  took 
readily  to  the  book’s  beautiful, 
bottomless  dream-land-s£apes  and 
was  soon  upstairs  plunging  down 
titanic  glooms  with  deQuincey: 
"Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped,  and 
shot,  precipitated,  adown  Titanic 
glooms  of  chasmed  fears.”  An 
uncle  of  Francis,  staying  in  the 
Thompson  home  at  the  time, 
afterwards  made  this  chill  remark: 
"We  had  often  said  his  experiences 
would  surpass  those  of  deQuin¬ 
cey.” 

With  an  atmosphere  like  that 
around  the  house,  what  could  be 
expected  of  a  lad  who,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  wreck  from  tuberculosis, 
was  sent  about  his  medical  studies, 
plainly  against  his  will,  into  a  city 
corrosive  to  those  poor  eyes  and 
lungs  with  sulphur  smoke;  into  a 
city  heaving  soot  and  smoke  from 
its  great  industrial  stacks;  into  a 
city  heavy  with  the  smooth  vague 
fumes  of  opium,  and  he  with 
every  facility  and  excuse  for  its 
indulgence?  Francis  Thompson 
easily  fell  before  its  mighty  rhet¬ 
oric;  he  became  a  drug  addict. 

His  illness  over,  or  at  least  lulled 
to  blessed  inactivity  by  opium — or 
its  little  brown  brother  of  the 
bottle,  laudanum  —  Francis  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  beautiful  evasions  for 
another  two  years,  then  returned 
to  London  for  exams  in  1882. 
Again  he  wrote  home  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  "I  have  not  passed.”  Papa 
went  to  college.  The  faculty  was 


not  much  slow  in  letting  him  know 
that  Francis’  absences  matched  his 
attendances  by  roughly  two  to 
one. 

Often  Francis  would  return 
home  late  of  an  evening,  and  when 
challenged  by  his  father,  return 
that  some  professor  had  taken  him 
aside  for  extra  instruction.  Some 
time  later  it  was  learned  that  the 
"some  professor”  was  a  musician, 
and  that  the  "extra  instruction” 
consisted  in  listening  to  unaccom¬ 
panied  piano-music,  hour  upon 
builded  hour.  Standing  near  the 
piano,  he  would  follow  those  swift 
strong  hands  through  Beethoven’s 
whirlwind  Hammerklavier ,  his 
body  weaving  with  great-tremu¬ 
lous  pleasure,  lost,  somewhere,  in 
the  great-multiple  narcosis  of  its 
sound.  Or  again,  he  would  not 
hear  at  all:  "I  was  heavy  with  the 
even,  when  she  lit  her  glimmering 
tapers  round  the  day’s  dead  sanc¬ 
tities.” 

Thompson’s  musical  tastes 
dropped  rather  a  curious  parallel 
to  his  literary:  His  first  love  was 
the  great  "wild  miseries”  music  of 
Berlioz;  next  came  the  careful, 
manful  romanticism  of  Beetho¬ 
ven;  and  finally,  the  delicate- 
piano  pangs  of  Chopin.  Calling  it 
"his  chief  recreation,”  he  would 
sit  and  suffer  for  hours  with 
Chopin.  The  tragedy  of  the  mind 
of  the  man  was  well  begun.  Fran¬ 
cis  Thompson  was  openly  court¬ 
ing  misery  and  failure:  "In  the 
rash  lustihood  of  my  young  pow¬ 
ers,  I  shook  the  pillaring  hours 
and  pulled  my  life  upon  me  .  .  . 
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My  mangled  youth  lies  dead  be¬ 
neath  the  heap.” 

After  the  1882  exams,  Francis 
was  plainly  through  at  Owens.  If 
he  were  to  be  a  doctor  at  all,  he 
would  have  to  finish  up,  if  less 
honorably,  at  Glasgow.  Francis 
got  in  at  Glasgow  and  soon  got 
out.  First  he  flunked,  then  Papa 
got  mad.  Hundreds  of  pounds  had 
been  spent,  and  Francis  was  get¬ 
ting  nowhere,  swiftly.  The  money 
was  going  for  laudanum,  not  lab¬ 
oratory  fees.  Papa  of  course,  knew 
nothing  of  this;  only  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  make  Francis  ad¬ 
just  to  shouldering  responsibility 
once  and  for  all.  First  he  put  him 
to  work  for  a  surgical-instrument 
outfit,  then  as  an  encyclopaedia 
salesman.  Francis  didn’t  much 
care  for  Papa’s  adjustments.  He 
lasted  exactly  two  weeks  in  the 
surgical  line,  and  after  he  spent 
two  glorious  months  upstairs  read¬ 
ing  the  encyclopaedia,  cheerfully 
shelved  it,  unsold.  Now  Papa  got 
really  mad  and  reminded  him 
about  the  army.  Francis  tried,  and 
even  after  two  weeks’  practice, 
flunked  the  physical.  In  his  con¬ 
dition  he  was  not  much  nervous 
about  the  service. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  November 
188  5,  the  showdown  came  with 
Papa.  He  made  Francis  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  talk  over  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Frankly  Francis 
didn’t  know,  but  he  never  once 
let  on  that  he  was  interested  in 
poetry.  Papa  even  thought  to  get 
his  small  sisters  to  see  if  they  could 
wheedle  anything  out  of  him,  but 


they  both  avoided  poetry  like  op¬ 
era  al  fresco ,  so  the  project  was 
not  exactly  a  howling  success.  By 
this  time  Francis  was  pretty-well 
unseated.  His  constant  flushes 
made  his  father  to  think  he  had 
taken  alcohol,  which,  of  course,  he 
strenously  denied.  It  was  friend 
opium.  A  decision  had  to  be  met; 
Papa  could  not  wait. 

Francis  Thompson  did  not  want 
to  leave  home.  "To  stay  under 
happy  parental  supervision,  to 
work  because  I  must,  but  to  make 
my  delight  of  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,”  was  the  sum  total 
of  Francis’  ambition,  but  Papa  was 
not  prepared  to  hear  that  argu¬ 
ment.  Papa  was  fed  up,  slightly. 
He  could  not  very  well  be  blamed. 

Francis  put  in  a  miserable  night, 
and  on  the  morrow  his  sister  Mary 
found  a  note  on  her  vanity  table 
saying  he  had  left  for  London.  He 
got  as  far  as  Manchester,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  a  week,  selling 
his  medical  instruments,  books  of 
poetry  even,  in  order  to  do  so.  In 
a  letter  dated  from  the  Manches¬ 
ter  post  office,  he  sent  home  for 
money  to  go  on  to  London.  It  was 
sent  without  a  word,  and  Francis 
Thompson  was  off  to  London. 
Only  Blake  and  Aeschylus  went 
with  him.  They  went  to  London 
to  exist,  no  more;  Papa  had  made 
existence  around  the  house  slightly 
impossible,  though  he  never  ac¬ 
tually  turned  the  lad  out.  Papa 
would  have  given  that  boy  any¬ 
thing  if  he  had  but  asked.  Francis 
Thompson  was  very-nearly  twen¬ 
ty-six. 
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The  next  few  years  were  easily 
the  worst  of  Francis  Thompson’s 
life.  He  was  not  long  in  hitting 
the  nadir  of  the  follow-me-down 
begun  at  the  Manchester  medical 
school.  He  had  relatives,  but  no 
friends  in  London.  His  first  job 
was  that  of  book-collector.  This 
consisted  in  gathering  books  from 
the  wholesale  book-marts  for  a 
small  book-firm.  Francis  didn’t 
much  care  for  the  job.  Shuffling 
back  to  the  shop  under  a  load  of 
such  practical  stuff  as  Methodist 
reforms,  menus,  and  build  -  it  - 
yourself,  his  mind  was  more  often 
than  not  bounding  through  the 
numbers  of  Blake  and  Aeschylus. 
They,  and  they  alone,  made  all  the 
unpoetry  supportable. 

Francis’  health  was  in  no  such 
staunch  condition  to  permit  his 
staying  long  in  that  occupation, 
and  he  was  snails  to  find  other  em¬ 
ployment.  The  gutter,  I  suppose, 
became  inevitable.  While  he  had 
seven  shillings  a  week  from  home, 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
Guildhall  Library,  which  he  much 
preferred  to  "situations”  (jobs) . 
Here  he  continued  his  sundry 
scholarship  until,  his  clothes  in 
shreds,  the  bobbies  turned  him 
away  from  its  doors.  For  some 
time  the  seven  shillings  a  week 
were  his  for  the  fetching  from  a 
reading-room  called  Clarendon  in 
the  Strand.  But  for  one  reason  or 
another  he  defaulted  in  collecting 
them,  so  that  they  eventually 
ceased  being  there.  Anyway, 
death  wheeled  exceedingly  slow  on 
twenty-five  cents  a  day. 


Soon  the  tramps  were  Francis’ 
friends.  For  the  most  part  he 
found  them  kind,  God-fearing, 
honest,  nameless  men.  Only  once 
in  a  while  did  he  hear  something 
that  turned  him  over  a  bit  inside: 
"Their  conversation  is  impossible 
of  report.  If  you  want  to  know 
it — and  you  are  every  way  a  gainer 
by  not  knowing  it,  while  you  lose 
what  can  never  be  regained  by 
knowing  it — go  to  Rabelais  and 
his  like,  where  you  will  find  a  very 
faint  image  of  it.” 

Francis  had  no  home,  and  for¬ 
tune  made  his  bed.  If  he  had  a 
shilling  he  could  choose  his  lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  night;  if  a  fourpence, 
he  must  needs  go  to  Blackfriars;  if 
nothing,  then  the  faithful  old 
"abashless  inquisition”  of  the  stars. 
Many  the  night  he  spent  on  the 
Thames  embankment.  And  often, 
in  the  Spring,  this  was  very-far 
kinder  to  him  than  the  filthy 
Blackfriars’  flophouses  where  sun¬ 
dry  small  creatures  better  left 
nameless,  skipped  nervously  about 
the  walls  and  ceilings.  Francis 
Thompson  said  his  night  prayers, 
went  slowly  delirious  and  slept. 
The  poor  body  succumbed  before 
the  horrors  begot  of  filth.  It  was 
friend  opium. 

For  two  weeks  now  Francis 
Thompson  had  had  no  indoor 
lodgings.  His  only  earnings  had 
been  sixpence  for  holding  a  horse’s 
head  the  first  week,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  nothing.  The  inside  of  him 
was  closing  with  hunger  and  the 
pain  was  authentic.  There  was 
nothing  voluntary  about  this. 
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Where  moral  revulsion  lashed  the 
corruption  of  the  flesh,  his  wounds 
drained  opium  and  gentle  delir¬ 
ium.  Pain  had  become  its  own 
narcotic.  Time  and  space  soon  slid 
into  one  gorgeous  dimension  for 
Francis  Thompson.  Familiar 
streets  had  impossible  names;  fa¬ 
miliar  names  loomed  up  at  impos¬ 
sible  streets.  The  whole  dank-sor¬ 


rowful  citadel  of  London  swirled 
in  fog  before  the  opiumed  eyes  of 
him:  "'Those  shaken  mists  a  space 
unsettle,  then  round  half-glimpsed 
turrets  slowly  wash  again.”  When 
out  of  the  depths  of  delirium,  a 
voice:  "Is  your  soul  saved?” 
"What  right  have  you  to  ask  me 
that  question?”  "If  you  won’t  let 
me  save  your  soul,  let  me  save  your 
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body.”  It  was  Mr.  McMaster. 
Help  had  come. 

Mr.  McMaster  was  a  stout¬ 
hearted  Anglican  who  kept  a 
bootmaker’s  shop  at  14,  Panton 
Street.  He  had  been  known  to  do 
such  things  before.  In  August 
1886  he  wrote  to  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  police  department  for 
a  yes  on  Francis’  claim  that  he  was 


the  son  of  Dr.  Thompson  of  that 
town.  This  procured,  he  selected 
lodgings  for  Francis  in  Southamp¬ 
ton  Row,  clothed  him,  and  set  him 
to  work  in  his  shop  at  five  shilljngs 
a  week.  Francis  did  hopelessly  ill 
in  the  duties  of  a  twelve-year-old, 
yet  he  was  loved  as  well  as  pitied. 
Mr.  McMaster  had  a  niece  whom 
Francis  called  "Little  Flower.”  Mr. 
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McMaster  did  not  know  which  of 
the  golden  pair  was  the  smaller 
child.  The  depravity  of  the  city 
had  somehow  left  the  soul  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Thompson  untouched. 

After  three  months  in  the  shop, 
it  was  arranged  for  Francis  to  go 
home  for  Christmas  1886.  Perhaps 
he  should  have  stayed  where  he 
was.  Affection,  I  am  afraid,  was 
always  a  curiously  cool  commodity 
in  the  Thompson  household,  and 
Mamma  was  not  there  now.  When 
Francis  volunteered  no  account  of 
his  past  year  in  the  gutter,  he  was 
simply  asked  for  none.  But  he  was 
a  man,  and  Oh  God,  he  had  to 
open  him  up  to  someone.  Poet  of 
God  or  not,  he  needed  human 
warmth  and  he  found  it  not  at 
home:  " Almost  I  had  forgot  the 
healing  harms  and  whitest  witch¬ 
ery  alurk  in  that  authentic  cestus 
of  two  girdling  arms.” 

Ffis  poor  dear  mother  had  been 
gone  to  God  for  a  little  more  than 
six  years  now,  and  only  now  did 
he  fully  realize  how  much  he  loved 
and  needed  her.  This  was  the 
knife,  and  with  it  all  the  old 
wounds  of  his  college  years  were 
warmed  and  opened  and  set  to 
bleeding  again:  "My  heart  is  as  a 
broken  fount,  wherein  tear-drip¬ 
pings  stagnate,  spilt  down  ever 
from  the  dank  thoughts  that 
shiver  upon  the  sighful  branches 
of  my  mind.”  On  his  way  back 
to  London,  he  delayed  in  Manches¬ 
ter  where,  back  in  unfond  and 
familiar  surroundings,  he  easily 
slid  back  into  his  old  drug  habits. 
Mr.  McMaster  took  his  more- 


than  -  customary  uselessness  for 
nasty  alcoholic  "accidents,”  and 
skipped  the  worst  details.  But 
these  they  were  not.  It  was  friend 
opium. 

For  a  week  Francis  had  puttered 
deliriously  around  the  shop,  when 
one  evening  as  he  was  nailing  up 
the  shutters,  he  dropped  one  on 
the  small  foot  of  a  customer  who 
was  sitting  in  the  vicinity  with  her 
best  feet  out  for  a  fit.  It  must 
have  been  a  lady.  Francis  had  to 
get  out.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
he  left  the  shop  on  Panton  Street 
in  mid- January  1887.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Master  was  deeply  hurt.  Francis 
had  been  his  only  failure. 

And,  as  he  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  shop,  the  words  of  deQuincey: 
"Still  as  I  turned  inwards  to  the 
echoing  chambers,  or  outwards 
into  the  wild,  wild  night,  I  saw 
London  extending  her  visionary 
gate  to  receive  me,  like  some 
dreadful  mouth  of  Acheron.”  The 
streets,  if  possible,  were  worse  than 
before,  and  Francis  had  yet  a  new 
and  more-horrible  experience,  the 
"girls  whose  very  utterance  is  a 
hideous  blasphemy  against  the  sac- 
rosanctity  of  lovers’  language.” 
The  way  of  the  outcast  before  had 
meant  an  absolute  innocence  of 
these  ladies,  but  now  he  knew  the 
streets  as  markets  where  flowers 
were  sold  and  women,  "places  in¬ 
famous  to  tell,  where  God  wipes 
not  the  tears  from  any  eyes.” 
Again  of  the  years  before: 

Almost  1  had  forgot 

The  healing  harms 
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And  whitest  witchery  alurk  in 
that 

Authentic  cestus  of  two  gird¬ 
ling  arms. 

And  now  such  a  woman  had 
opened  him  her  arms.  She  gave 
him  of  the  pitiful  wealth  she  had; 
a  room,  and  warmth,  and  food. 
She  pitied  him  as  a  woman  and 
loved  him  as  a  child;  she  was  per¬ 
haps  scarcely  sixteen.  They  would 
sit  of  the  winter’s  evening  in  her 
dim-lit  Chelsea  room,  where  Fran¬ 
cis  might  well  have  written  of 
their  love  which  was  not  to  be, 
the  beautiful,  careful  symbols  of 
Dante  Rossetti: 

Your  lamp ,  my  Jenny ,  is  kept 
alight 

Like  a  wise  virgin’s  all  the  night 

And  in  the  alcove  cooly  spread 

Glimmers  with  dawn  your 
empty  bed. 

For  when  she  heard  that  Francis 
had  found  friends — he  had  since 
been  to  see  Meynell — she  said  to 
him,  "Francis,  they  will  not  un¬ 
derstand  our  friendship.  Go  to 
them.”  And  she  stepped  back  into 
the  city  as  completely  and  won- 
drously  as  she  had  come  out  of  it 
to  lift  him  from  its  depravity.  For 
weeks  afterwards  he  could  not 
leave  the  Chelsea  streets  for  fear  of 
making  final  severance  with  her. 
And  always  in  "the  mighty  laby¬ 
rinths  of  London”  he  looked,  but 
never  again  found  her.  She  was, 
much  like  himself,  a  child  in  a 
city ;  only  she  had  not  the  voice  of 


him  to  throw  against  its  murder¬ 
ous  song  of  destiny.  Somewhere 
she  was  trampled  underfoot;  her 
voice  was  Francis  Thompson.  "I 
always  knew  you  were  a  genius, 
Francis,”  she  told  him.  Later  he 
gave  her  immortality  in  a  poem  he 
made  for  a  child: 

Then  there  came  past 
A  child;  like  thee ,  a  spring- 
flower,  but  a  flower 
Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal 
of  spring 

And  through  the  city  streets 
blown  withering. 

She  passed ,  O  brave  sad 
lovingest  tender  thing ! 

And  of  her  own  scant  pittance 
did  she  give 
That  I  might  eat  and  live 
Then  fled ,  a  swift  and 
trackless  fugitive. 

Therefore  I  kissed  in  thee 
The  heart  of  childhood 
so  divine  for  me 
And  her ,  through  what 
sore  ways 

And  what  unchildish  days 
Borne  from  me  now ,  as  then , 
a  trackless  fugitive ; 
Therefore  I  kissed  in  thee 
Her ,  child ,  an  innocency. 

"Francis,  they  will  not  understand 
our  friendship,”  she  had  told  him. 
And  they  never  have. 

Towards  the  end  of  February 
1887,  Francis,  still  looking  for 
his  "brave  sad  lovingest  tender 
thing,”  scraped  together  and  de¬ 
ciphered  the  makings  of  an  article 
which  he  called  Paganism  Old  and 
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New,  and  mailed  them  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Merry  England,  a  literary 
monthly  he  had  seen  lying  around 
the  house  during  his  visit  home  at 
Christmas.  He  also  threw  in  "a 
few  specimens”  of  his  poetry,  and 
concluded  in  lowering  gloom: 
"Kindly  address  your  rejection  to 
the  Charing  Cross  post  office.” 

Threw  in  is  the  word.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  manuscripts,  about  as  non¬ 
descript  and  filthy-dirty  a  folder¬ 
ful  as  ever  you  saw,  sat  collecting 
slightly  more  around  Meynell’s  of¬ 
fice  for  nearly  a  year  before  he  got 
around  to  going  over  them. 
Pushed  by  his  wife,  Alice,  an  au¬ 
thentic  poet  in  her  womanly  way 
and  certainly  a  great  one  for  un¬ 
earthing  local  talent,  he  decided  to 
accept  the  essay  and  one  poem, 
and  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
Thompson,  but  a  letter  to  Charing 
Cross  did  not  find  him.  So  they 
decided  to  publish  the  poem,  The 
Passion  of  Mary,  and  did  so  in  the 
April  1888  Merry  England,  know¬ 
ing  that  if  anything  could,  this 
would  bring  a  response  from 
Francis.  It  did. 

A  letter  dated  the  14th  April 
1888  came  from  Francis,  where¬ 
upon  Meynell  replied  with  an  in¬ 
vite  to  meet  him,  despatched  by 
special  messenger  to  the  return- 
address  given,  a  chemist’s  shop  in 
Drury  Lane.  The  chemist  didn’t 
seem  to  know  much  about  Francis 
with  the  single  except  that  he 
owed  him  three  -  and  -  ninepence, 
which  Meynell  paid,  and  made  an 
additional  small  bribe  of  ten-and- 
sixpence  if  he  could  produce 


Thompson.  A  few  days  later  Fran¬ 
cis  Thompson  showed  up  at  the 
front  office  of  Merry  England. 

"The  door  opened,  and  a  strange 
hand  was  thrust  in.  The  door 
closed,  but  Thompson  had  not  en¬ 
tered.  Again  it  opened,  again  it 
shut.  At  the  third  attempt  a  waif 
of  a  man  came  in.  No  such  figure 
had  been  looked  for;  more  ragged 
and  unkempt  than  the  average 
beggar,  with  no  shirt  beneath  his 
coat,  and  bare  feet  in  broken 
shoes,”  Francis  Thompson  had 
made  his  debut  in  the  world  of 
letters.  It  had  been  with  a  poem 
on  the  blameless  white  sorrow  of 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God.  Fran¬ 
cis  Thompson  had  known  much  of 
blameless  sorrow. 

Now  began  the  last  nineteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  the  lift  from 
the  gutter  with  the  grace  of  God 
and  Mrs.  Meynell;  the  fight  with 
friend  opium  he  never  quite  won, 
and  the  man  of  God  who  was  to 
give  the  world  of  English  letters 
very  possibly  its  greatest  single 
ode,  the  Hound  of  Heaven ,  and 
after  Shakespeare  and  the  sonnets, 
certainly  its  greatest  soliloquy,  the 
Hound  of  Heaven  and  Sister  Songs 
taken  together.  At  contemporary 
best  his  song  was  second  only  to 
the  great  white  immaterial  music 
of  Yeats. 

Here  conclude  the  formative 
years  of  Francis  Thompson,  — 
and  I. 

But  why  at  the  very  brink  of 
release  and  poetry  have  I  chosen 
to  stand  and  be  still,  to  leave  you 
only  this  of  him?  For  so:  Francis 
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Thompson  was  nearly  thirty  years 
old.  For  better  or  worse  the  man 
in  him  was  made  now;  it  would 
not  change.  Thirty  years  of  very- 
real  absurdity,  sorrow,  and  sanc¬ 
tity  had  been  hopelessly  tumbled 
into  the  making  of  him,  and  all 
that  couldn’t  be  changed  now,  — 
only  turned  and  tumbled  out 
again  in  unearthly  poetry,  a  poet¬ 
ry  of  God,  which,  being  some¬ 
thing  of  all  these  things,  was  not 
really  any  one  of  them.  Instead, 

It  came  up  redolent  of  God , 

Garrulous  of  the  eyes  of  God . 

So  if  only  a  little  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  tumble  of  very-real 
absurdity,  sorrow,  and  sanctity  I 


have  put  in  the  head  of  him  in 
these  pages;  and  remembering,  if 
you  will  read  his  poems;  if  only 
you  will  see,  if  not  how  they  fit 
together,  his  days  and  poems,  at 
least  that  they  do  belong  together, 
somewhere  in  the  order  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  a  man’s  mind; 
then  you  will  have  opened  you, 
a  little,  the  man  of  him.  You  will 
have  begun  the  beautiful  trilogy 
of  Francis  Thompson  even  he 
could  not  conclude;  his  man,  and 
mouth,  and  God: 

"Ah  me,  how  shall  my  mouth 
content  it  with  mortality?”  The 
answer  came,  but  not  from  a  tum¬ 
blerless  him,  the  13  th  November 
1907.  Who  gives  mortality  had 
taken  it  away. 


Portraits  from  the  Edward  C.  Donnelly  Collection: 
Francis  Thompson  by  John  Lavalle;  Alice  Meynell 
by  the  Earl  of  Lytton;  Wilfrid  Meynell  by 
Sir  John  La  very 
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